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EIGITOG THE AIR. 



CHAPTER I. 



A MIDNIGHT ALARM. 



jQIOME fewof.the emigrants may liave crept 
'^ down to the miserable sleeping places pro- 
vided for them, but the majority still lay huddled 
together about the forecastle and the lower deck. 
Fane went up on the poop to get out of their 
iray, and there feil into a mood that, compared to 
his former one, was ahnest despondent. Hiswife's 
^ttack had not alarmed, but it had much disturbed 
him. What could be the reason she had taken 
this sudden aversion to, and terror of, the sea ? 
She had been so bright and hopef ul until now, so 
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mucli more so than he had ever expected her to 
be, that this tmaccountable change puzzled hinir 
He thought how unfortunate it would be if she was 
unable to shake it off, and the few months' Toyage 
became, in consequence, a misery to her instead 
of a pleasure. He speculated on this thing and on 
that, until he tired himself out, and sat down,^ 
without intending to do more than sit down, on a 
sail that lay near the vessel's mast. But Laurence 
Fane had passed through a great deal of fatigue- 
and excitement that day, and was wearier than he 
imagined. He had not comfortably ensconced 
himself on the sail for long, watching the stars- 
through the wreath of smoke which his cigar sent 
up like incense towards them, and thinking with 
much chagrin of the wretched human emigrant 
whose folly had caused so unadventitious a com- 
mencement to their journey, when his eyes insen-^ 
sibly closed upon all outward things, and he feil 
fast asleep. 



A MIDNIGHT ALARM. S 

'Fire! Fire ! Fire!^ 

The cry rang out like an agonized appeal to 
lieaven, and was followed by mucli shouting, 
trampling of feet, rattle of chains, and hurrying 
from every part of the vessel. 

* Out of the way there/ cried a sailor, as ho 
unceremoniously puUed the sail-cloth from under 
our hero's prostrate figure. 

Fane was on his feet in a moment. He waa 
about to expostulate, to ask the reason of his sud« 
den ejection, or perhaps to swear a little at the 
intruder, when his ear caught the sound that rose 
up like a simultaneous shout from below. 

' Good God ! ' he exclaimed, * what is tha 
matter ? ' 

* Matter enough/ said the sailor roughly, ' aa 
you may see without asking' — and he hurried 
away with the sail-cloth imder his arm. Fane 
was bewildered. For the first moment he could 
understand nothing. Cries were ascending on 
every side ; figures rushed past him in the dark-: 
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ness — Orders were being bawled out through a 
speaking trampet — still no one stopped to teil him 
Mrbence the confusion arose. Then the voices rang 
out again in unison from the lower deck; and 
their cry was — 

^Firel Fire! Fire!' 

He understood it all now. The ship was in 
danger — ^their lives were at stake — their lives, the 
Uves of Margarita and his child ! 

It did not need the streng breeze that was 
blowing athwart the vessel to clear his faculties 
now. With one bound he was down the com- 
panion-ladder^ and mingling with the frightened 
crowd upon the quarter-deck. There were the 
whole crew hard at work, baling water into the 
hold, from which a dense column of smoke arising 
prevented anything beyond it being visible, whüst 
the unfortunate emigrants, driven hither and 
thither, knocked down and trampled over, found 
no rest for the soles of their :feet, but swarmed 
over the whole vessel, and yet were always in the 
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way* What with. the hustling of the crowd, the 
activity of the sailors, and the bawling of the 
captain, Fane found it difficult enough to gain 
any reliable information, for directly he seized 
hold of a man, he was either parted from him 
by the crowd, or duty forbade him to stop long 
enough to answer his questions. But at last he 
found himself, Shoulder to Shoulder, with one of 
the Stewards. 

'What is all this about, stewardP' he said 
hurriedly. * Is there any danger ? ' 

' Quito impossible to say, sir. The men can't 
get down into the hold where the fire broke out, 
to See how far it extends. Take care, sir ! Stand 
more that way, or you'll be knocked overboard.* 

As he obeyed the friendly injunction, Laur- 
ence found himself clutched by the wrinkled 
fingers of a dirty old woman. 

' Oh, do ye happen to know what's become of 
Jane EUisP' she cried. *For the love of the 
Lord, sir, teil me if the gaFs on board ship or no. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON THE OPEN SEA. 



nnHE cold grey Hght of the January inoming 
-*- had begim to make itself visible before our 
liero recovered consciousness. He came to him- 
seif as a man who bas lain down in the füll vigour 
of life to have some fearful Operation performed 
under the influence of cbloroform comes to bim- 
self — witb a vague knowledge of having under- 
gone some great calamity tbat bas left bim maimed 
and belpless. He awoke, sick, trembling, and 
confused ; and lay still for a few moments, power- 
less to remember wbere be was. A bleak wind 
was blowing across tbe Cbannel on bis satnrated 
garments^ and making bim feel icy cold ; be 
tumed on bis side, toucbing bis clotbes witb a 
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stränge wonder^ as he questioned himself why it 
should be so. This moyement brought hini in 

contaet with the skirt of a soiled and draggied 
gown, from which. he recoiled with distaste, and 
the efPort roused his senses. He began to hear a 
few fragnients of talk, mingled with the lamenta- 
tions of women and a child's wailing. Bemem- 
brance came back to him ; he started up with the 
cry of ' Margarita ! ' 

'Hello, mate ! You've come round at last, 
have youP* said a voice, not nnkindly, by his 
side. 

Lanrence Fane stared from right to left. He 
was in a boat crammed as füll as it could hold of 
men, women, and children, tossing about in the 
Diiddle of the Channel, and making but small way 
agednst a chopping wind, dead against her, at five 
o'clock in the moming. 

* How did I come here ? ' he inquired wildly. 
* The other boats, where are they ? ' 

* Safe enough, you may be sure,' replied the 
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man who had spoken to him before. *There*8 
one * — ^pointing to leeward — ' in sight of us, and. 
the others have rim on sliore before now, likely , 
enougli. It's a nasty moming to be out in an 
open boat, but you would have been colder still 
by this time if we badn't picked you up/ 

' Did you pick me up ? ' said Fane, vaguely. 

^ Ay, sure enougli ! You were knocked over- 
board when the mast wcnt, I reckon, and it's a 
providence you floated our way, for we were the 
last boat to leave the vessel/ 

' My wife, my child ! ^ groaned Laurence. 

'Left in the ship?' inquired his new 
friend. 

' No, no. Thank God ! but in these open boats 
before such a wind — ^what may not happen to 
them ? ' 

^ Don't you fear. They're safe enough^ little 
doubt. It's the poor souls left on board we ought 
to think of/ 

* What has become of the vessel, then ? ' 
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' Burned to the water's edge, and with as good 
a skipper in her as ever walked planks/ replied 
the man solenmly. 

There was a pause in the Kttle Company after 
that, tili the silence was broken by a woman's 
voice. 

^ And poor Jane EUis, too, she's gone to the 
bottom with the rest of 'em, if ever a body did. 
And I promised John Green on his dying-bed 
that I'd look after his gal, and his curse will 
follow me to mine for never giving a thought to 
her from that day to this/ 

Laurence Fane turned towards the Speaker. 

It was the old crone who had clutched his 
arm in the terrible confusion that preceded the 
calamity, the details of which were only just 
Coming back clearly to his mind. 

How her presence recalled the sudden shock — 
the fear — and now the sickening uncertainty. 
He sprang to his feet with all a man's desire to 
drown the terrors of suspenso in action. 

VOL. II. 2 
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*Is there nothing for me to doP* he ex- 
claimedy loudly. 'Cannot I take the oars for 
some of you ? ' 

* You'll find it hard work against this sea/ 
Said the sailor nearest to him, ' and in your State, 
too. You'd much best lie quiet/ 

' I can't Ke quiet. I am all right again now, 
Give me an oar, for God's sake, and let us talk, or 
I shall go mad.' 

But he had calculated beyond his strength^r 
Before he had pulled two strokes the heavy oar 
feU from his nerveless hand. 

' I am weaker than a woman/ he said despair- 
ingly. 

^ Hold up/ quoth the other. ' There's more 
than enough of us to do the work, and we're 
not so far from Deal now.' 

* When shall we reach land ? ' 

* Before night, any way, if the wind don't 
take to shifting. We've had the deyil's own 
luck so far/ 
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* Ay ! with not a morsel to eat nor a drop to 
diink ! ' said a grumbllng voice from the bottom 
of the boat. 

* And only the rags we were sleeping in to 
eover us/ cried another. 

' And wid no knowledge if me poor husband i» 
saved or drownded intirely. The Blessed Virgin 
make his bed the night/ chimed in an Irishwoman, 
who had two poor little children clinging to her 
and shivering with the cold. 

* Now I call that downright ungrateful of the 
lot of you/ replied an old sailor. * Here, whilst 
hundreds have perished in that there poor doomed 
vessel, we've got straight off with our lives and 
a good boat under us, and yet you're all ready to 
eurse the Almightybecause you haven't got a hot 
dinner served for you in the middle of the ocean. 
I call it a tempting of Providence/ 

' Come, Parsons ! they didn't mean it/ said 
another good-naturedly, as he took off his own 
jacket to put round the Shoulders of a poor girl 
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more dead than aUve with the cold. * They'll all 
be thanking the Lord on tlieir bended knees to- 
night for their safety, I Warrant/ 

* And what'U be the nse of safety to me/ con- 
tinued the Irishwoman, ' if me poor husband is 
lying at the bottom of the say ? And all ihe bits 
of things gone down with the poor ship. Ochone I 
Ochone ! ' 

Fane heard her and shuddered. What would 
be the use of life — of safety — to him if hia 
treasures were not rescued from the waves as 
weU? 

He dared not think of it. The doubt, the 
suspenso, were such awful agony, he could only 
wish, if they were not soon ended, that he had 
never recovered his consciousness. 

The day wore on. The solitary boat which had 
accompanied them so far, and which every eye 
had been strained at in vain hope of recognizing 
her crew, was lost to sight again, and they seemed 
left alone on the wide ocean. In the distant 
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horizon the cliffs of Deal were visible, but the sea 
was contrary, and they had a heavy load and made 
very little progress against the waves. The cold 
was Piercing, the children had cried themselvei 
to sleep, the women slept with them, or lay silent 
and despairing at the bottom of the boat, whilst 
such of the men as could row relieved each other 
at the oars. As soon as Fane could shake off the 
weakness which had succeeded his partial drown- 
ing he worked incessantly. His mind was in a 
fever of anxiety, and he found no rest except in 

such over-exertion as threatened to leave disas- 
trous effects as soon as it should be concluded; 

and in a fierce trampling down of pain that found 
vent in unnatural hilarity and recklessness of 
bearing. 

* Be patient wiih the poor devils/ he said to a 
young fellow who was threatening to gag a wo- 
man if she didn't stop crying ; * they don't know 
when they are well off. They'U look back on it 
all as a pleasure party by-and-by. What time 
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did you say we should be in to-niglity JackP' 

* Can't say for certain, sir/ replied the sailor^ 
who had foiind out Fane's rank by tliis time, * but 
if we donH mn foul of a ship we ought to make 
Deal in another six or eigbt bours at tbis rate. 
Better let me take tbe oar, sir/ 

* Not a bit of it, I'm as fresb as a daisy/ 
But as be said tbe word inadvertently, a 

cbange came over bis countenance, and be stag- 
gered backward on bis seat. 

' You're done up, sir ; it's my time now/ eried 
tbe old sailor, seizing tbe oar from bim. ' Now, 
my lads, all togetber.' 

Fane cbafed at bis own weakness, 

* It's tbat confounded knocking about I bad 
under tbe vessel,' be said in a tone of vexation. 
^ It seems to bave taken all tbe muscle out of me. 
I sball be anotber man wben Pve bad sometbing 
to eat. Wbat a glass of grog you and I will bave 
togetber in Deal, to-nigbt, Jack.* 

* Ay, ay ! tbat^s tbe way, sir ; keep up your 
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«pirits. Thank the Lord for His mercies, and 
think as litÜe as one may of tliem thafs gone/ 

* Is tliere no hope, then, for those we left be- 
hind?' 

'Precious little, Fm afraid, for if a ship 
came within hail of 'em, she'd be afraid to bear 
down on such a living mass. But all these things 
is managed for ns, sir. Some must live and some 
die, or how would the world go on? All we 
can do is to be thankful for what weVe got/ 

* It*8 all very well to talk after that fashion/ 
•crooned a quavering voice from the oiher end of 
the boat, ' but I'll never get the thoughts of Jane 
Ellis out of my head tili my dying day. She was 
that sick, poor creature, that maybe she'd a never 
Seen the end of the voyage, but she was a deal too 
good I Warrant to be shrivelled up like a moth at 
a candle/ Fane started. He wondered if he was 
ever to hear the last of Jane Ellis. 

' "Well, I didn't mean to hurt you/ replied the 
jBailor, ' but if the poor lass was sickly perhaps it 
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won't make so mucli difference to her, arter all. 
It's the young, and the blooming, and tlie healthy 
as have gone down in that ill-fated wessel as Fd 
cry OTor/ 

' I suppose the boats are aU sure to be in to- 
night/ Said Fane, quickly. 

* I hope so, sir, I'm sure, or the poor critter» 
will fare badly. But the wind was dead agen 
them at first, and they^re apt to get blown about 
a little. There^s eight of them in all, and I shall 
be glad to see 'em eounted over/ 

^ But there can be no real danger in such a 
sea as this,' cried Laurence Fane. 

' Bless you, no, sir, but they aren't likely 
aU to come in at the same time. It may be 
two or three days before they're collected to- 
gether/ 

* S/uill I live through them ? ' he groaned in- 
wardly, as the thought of the suspenso before him 
passed through his unhappy mind. 

But the excitement of their position, and the 
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necessity for immediate action, gave him strength 
to bear up for the present. 

Three — four more hours of hunger and tliirst 
— of cold — of altemate doubt and hope, passed 
away, and then tbey ran athwart the bows of a 
Dutch vessel bound for Deal, the Commander of 
which, aft^r much parleying and attempts at ex- 
planation between the English and foreign sailors,. 
consented to take them on board — they were 
seventeen in all — and land them on the shorea 
they had so lately qnitted. 

At ten o^clock that night the Dutch vessel 
anchored off Deal, and the greater part of the 
shipwrecked crew, Fane amongst the number, 
rushed on shore. 

No tidings had been received of any of the 
other boats, and they were the first to announce 
the news of the burning of the * Queen of the 
Wave/ 

The oldest sailor left at once to report the 
calamity to the owners of the vessel, and Lau- 
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rence Fane was left in the stränge town isdone« 

By the next moming another boat touched 
shore ; and the safe amyal of two more was tele- 
graphed f rom the coast of Wales. 

But none of them was the long boat in which 
he had placed Margarita and her chüd. 

He thought of lingering about Deal, but was 
assured that news would reach him sooner in 
London than any other place. Added to which 
it was unlikcly that the missing boats wonld all 
make for the same port. Some^ it was argaedi 
might have been blown towards France, whilst 
others would be heard of at any place between 
Eddystone Lighthouse and the southem coast. 

So Fane, unwillingly and despondingly, but 
yet bome up by an unnatural strength begotten 
of excitement and uncertainty, found his way 
back to London, and on the moming of the 
second day, haggard, disordered in appearance, 
and unshaved, staggered into Jack Reeves' apart- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE MISSING BOAT. 



XACK was in liis dressing-gown and slipper», 
^ kneeling on liis knees before the fire and 
toasting a sansage on a breakfast fork. He beard 
tbe door open witbput tuming round, 

^ Tbis is too bad, Mrs Adams ! ' be caUed oiit^ 
supposing tbe intruder to be bis landlady. 
^ Here's tbe tbird morning tbat daugbter of 
yonrs bas sent np my sausage balf raw. I wisb 
to goodness I bad never given ber tbat crown on 
Cbristmas day/ But tbe beavy step and tbe 
«üence undeceived bim; be looked up just as 
Fane sunk down exbausted into a cbair. 

* Laurence ! old fellow ! Wby, wbere tbe 
dickens bave you sprung from ? Hasn't tbe sbip 
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sailedP Didn't you go to Liverpool? Is Mr» 

? There's nothing the matter, is there P ' 

he exclaimed; suddenly interrupting himself 
as he noticed his friend's general appearance of 
disorder. 

^Matter, Jack? Only that Fve lost every- 
thing — everything ! That I am niined — ahne ! ' 

* Not dead ? ' cried Jack. 

*0h, how I wish I knew — ^how I wish T 
knew/ Said Fane, in a voico of despair, as tired 
out and broken down by the events of the last 
twenty-four hours, he laid his head down on the 
table and burst into tears. 

Reeyes was greatly shocked. He had never 
Seen Fane in such a condition before, and he 
could not understand it, but as soon as the latter 
had recovered his voice he related to him all that 
had occurred. 

' Of conrse it will come right/ said poor 
Laurence in conclusion, trying to cheat himself 
into believing what he so much desired, ' and you,. 
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mustn't think anythlng of my giving way as I 

did just now, Jack. It's from over-fatigue and 

fasting. The sailors say — and they are the best 

Äutliorities, you know — there's not the sUghtest 

doubt but that all the boats will be in, in the 

course of a few hours, and I shall be telegraphed 

to, directly the long-boat makes her appearance, 

only it is rather trying to wait. It was so cold, 

too. I can^t think how they^ll get on. I dare 

say Margarita will stand it well enough, but I'm 

afraid it will fare badly with the poor little 

chap. He's only a couple of months old, you 

fiee/ 

'Oh, I shcruldn't worry about that/ replied 
ßeeTes, briskly, although he entertained from. 
the beginning the most ghastly fears for the 
safety of the missing woman and child. ' Babies 
are such wonderful creatures, you know, they 
live through everything, and his mother is 
eure to keep him warm. Have some cofiee, 
Fane. You look perishing with cold and 
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• hunger. What haTe you eaten since comiug 
on shore P ' 

* Very little. It was such a disappointment 
to find she had not arrived before me. But I 
will eat now, Jack, for I may recelve a telegram 
from Deal any moment to summon me back 
again.' 

* Of course ! and all this travelling will knock 
you up without food. Have my sausage. It's 
beautifully brown now, and I'll have another 
cooked for myself in no time/ 

But the attempt at eating was a failure* 
Laurence Fane swallowed a few mouthfuls and 
then abandoned his breakfast with a sigh. 

*Don't be yexed with me, Jack, but to teil 
truth I'm too much excited to eat. I do so long 
to see my dear girl again. I am afraid she will 
have suffered so much suspenso during our 
Separation. And you know what it is, Jack. 
"When you're expecting a thing and it's 
Coming very near — ä meeting with any one you 
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love, for instance — you can't eat, you can't 
eat/ 

He pushed his plate away from him as he 
spoke^ and sat for a moment in deep thought. 

' I told old Parsons — that's the sailor who took 
the command of our boat/ he said presenüy, 
straightening himself as by a great effort, and 
trying to speak nnconcemedly, * that he would 
find me here when he has any intelligence for 
me. He came up to town y esterday to report the 
accident to the ship's agents^ and he said he should 
remain here, as the arrival of the boats is snre to 
be telegraphed to the agents first of all. So, if 
Parsons shonld come whilst I'm out, Reeves, you'll 
know what to say to him, won't you ? ^ 

* Where are you going to, Fane ? You're not 
fit to go out/ 

*Pm just going round to the agents to let 
them know my whereabouts, that's all ! Where 
do you think I had better take my Margarita on 
arrival ? ' 
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'Home to lier father. Have you let them 
know yet ? ' 

' No, where's the use ? They're simple people, 
you see, and they'd fret themselves to death, fancy- 
ing aU kinds of horrors. I shaU wait tili she joins 
me, and let them have the whole of our adventures 
together. "Will that not be the best ? ' 

' Well, I don't know/ replied Jack dubiously, 
* perhaps it would. I think I should write to the 
brother, though/ 

* The very one I donH want. George is all 
very well, but he is too boisterously ftmny at 
times. I would rather wait tül my wife has 
arrived.* 

* All right, old fellow ; do as you wish. ShaU 
I aecompany you to the ship's agent ? ' 

' No, thank you ! I would rather go alone/ 
He wandered away listlessly, but retumed 
ahnest radiant. 

* Two more boats in,' he said gleefully, ' and 
their crews safe. One came on shore at Lyme- 
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ilegis, in Devon, you know, and the other at New- 
liayen. Corious how these little barks get buffeted 
xibout and driven out of their course, ian't it? 
There are only two more now to be accounted for, 
and Parsons (wbom I met at the agents') says 
they're pretty sure to arrive to-nigbt. Indeed the 
ilTewIiayen boat says she came in alongside of one 
of them tili witbin a few miles of shore/ 
'Whicbone?' 

* Tbey badn't said, but Parsons thinks it must 
bave been tbe long-boat, because tbey put off about 
the same time. The long-boat would travel slower, 
you know, Reeves. It holds such a lot of people 
?— forty, or thereabout/ 

* Indeed ! Well, you are happier about it now, 
old fellow, aren't you? ' 

* Much happier ! It was only the idea of Mar- 
.garita feeling the cold and exposure, you know, 
that ever bothered me ; but Parsons says they've 
got on capitally in the other boats. And there 
were a lot of little children on board, I shall 

VOL. II. 3 
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have to leave you to-night, Eeeves^ I*m sure/ 

'All the better, Laurence, for such a pleasant 
errand. But you must eat a little more at luii- 
eheon than you did at breakfast, or your strength 
will break down.' 

'How can one eat when one is so happyP 
However, I'll try, if it's only to please you. Jack, 
you are awfully kind to me.* 

As they sat at luncheon a telegram was 
brought in. 

' JoUy-boat just heard of from Calais. Pas- 
sengers safe. Spoke with long-boat at starting^ 
Expect she has been driven in same direction.' 

* Here's a disappointment/ said Fane, wearily» 
* It may be daysbefore we meet again, my dar- 
ling girl.' 

'Come, come, Fane, it's notsobadas itseems. 
You may bear of the boat's arrival any moment, 
and you bave but to cross the Channel to her. 

Have you any money, old boy ? ' 

^ More than sufficient, thank you. I had not 
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changed my clothes when the accident occurred» 
and all my money was in my pocket.' ' 

^ How did the accident occur, Fane ? ^ 

^ No one knows, and I don't suppose it wiU 
ever be satisfactorily determined. Farsons thinks 
8'ome of the emigrants may have fired the ship 
unknowingly. Several of them were drunk.' - 

^ It's an awful business/ 

^ You may well say so. I have lost all my 
personal property, of course, but I shall have no 
time to think ofthat tili I have seen my wife and 
child again. Then I may begin to lament over 
it. At present my mind is filled with but one 
idea/ 

He stroUed down to the agents' after loncheon, 
and hxmg about their oflSice ^U the afternoon, but 
without success. No further telegram arrived 
that day. 

By bed-time hisspirits were beginning to flag. 
Another night on the open sea for his tender wife 
and child ! The thought was agony. Reeves. 
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-tried to persuade him to go to bed, but he sat up 
in an arm-chair all night in hopes a message 
might b&f sent to him. The moming found him 
in the same state of suspense as before. 

It was now the fourth day since the accident 
had occurred. Jack Beeves left his friend moody 
and desponding in his apartments, and, under 
pretence of business, slipped down himself to the 
agents' oflGlce, to make private inqiiiries on the 
subject. They neither raised his hopes nor 
crushed them. They thought it very probable 
the long-boat could be heard of yet. They had 
known boats missing for a much longer time. 
She might have been blown out to sea in a con- 
trary direction. They shonld not give her up 
themselves for weeks to come. At the sametime 
they thought that if she had gained any of the 
Channel ports, intelligence would have been re- 
<5eived of her before then. 

Jack Beeves was puzzled what to do. His 
iriend was mopin g at home, and expecting news 
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to arrive every moment, and hope deferred might 
makehim lose heart altogether. If he heard the 
agents^ opinion about the matter^ he might shake 
himself up a Kttle and try to bear the inevitable 
suspenso with patience. On the whole he decided 
it wonld be the best to teil him. Poor Laurence 
did not receive the intelligence gratefully. He 
got into a terrible passion — cursed the agents for 
their stupidity — cursed the fate which had caused 
the only boat in which he had any interest to be 
the last to arrive, and finally rushed out of the 
house and was lost to sight for several höurs, 
during which time he attempted by violent 
exercise for which he was totaUy unfitted, and 
reckless hilarity, which only made the dagger 
he carried in his heart stab deeper, to stamp 
down the demons that were wrestling for his 
sanity. 

When the fif th and the sixth day had gone by 
without bringing news of the missing.boat, Jack 
Reeves took upon himself to communicate with 
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ihe inhabltants of Maple Farm« He broke the 
intelligence of the calamity to them as gently as 
possible, and begged them to assist him in asBuag. 
ing Fane's unspeakable anguish. The day after 
the receipt of Eeeves'letter, George "West cameup 
to town. He asked to speak to his correspondent 
first; and the two men met in the little room below 
Jack's apartments. 

George West was very pale and stem, and he 
wrung Eeeves' band in süence. 

' This is a bad business^' he said at length. 

*It is a bad business, Mr West, but it 
is not hopeless. I thought it right, however, 
ihat you shoidd not be kept longer in ignor- 

ance/ 

* Thank you. I suppose we should have heard 
it sooner or later, but we live so muchinthe dark 
down there. We never see a paper. I want ta 
persuade Fane to come back with me to Maple 
Farm/ 

* I hope you may. It would be the very thing 
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to rouse him. He lias hardly left his seat yester- 
•day or to-day.* 

* Let US go to him/ 

Wlien they entered the room Laurence Fane 
was leaning forward on the table with his head 
resting on both his hands. As he caught sight 
of George West he started to his feet. 

* What has brought you here ? * he demanded 
ÄUgrily. 



i 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A WELCOME TELEGRAM. 



"TT was a Strange welcome to bestow on the inan 
•*- who had travelled all the wayup from Somer- 
setshire to comfort him in his suspense. George 
West hardly knew what to make of it. He 
thought Fane must have been drinking. 

'I have come^ Laurence/ be said^ almost 
timidly, ' because I tbougbt I migbt be of use 
to you. This sad news only reacbed us yester- 
day/ 

* Wbat sad news ? * 

* Why of Daisy's — of the fact of my sister — 

of the boat in which ' replied, George, stam-^ 

mering. 

' Of the fact of the boat which carries your 
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sister not having touched shore qiiite so soon aa 
the otliers, I suppose you mean ? What is there 
sad in that? They^U take good care of her, 
George, you may depend upon it. Nothing can 
exceed their kindness to the women oad children- 
And she'U be liere to-morrow or next day at 
latest — certainly the next day — at the very latest,* 
continued Fane, half to himself, as he rose from 
his chair and began to walk up and down the 
room. 

^ Oh, no doubt,' replied George, * but mean- 
while, old fellow, don't you think it would be as 
weU if you were to run down with me to Maple 
Farm? My father and Rita feel awfully for you 
of course, and -* 

'Feelforme? WhyP' 

This question was as difficult to answer as the 
other. 

*Feel for your suspenso, I mean, and the 
bother of waiting and all that, and would like to 
make you as comfortable in the interim as they 
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€811. I am sure you would pass the time away 
more pleasantly with us than here/ 

^There will be no time to pass away, I am 
perfectly comfortable as it is. And I cannot 
leave the spot I m^y be wanted at any mo- 

ment/ 

■? 

* Tou coiüd retum at an hour's notice.' 

* An hour would be too long. My wife will 
want me directly she lands. Besides, I baye no 
wish to leave town.* 

* Well, I won't worry you about it, Fane, but 
I should like to be of some lise to you. Is there 
nothing I can do ? ' 

^There's nothing to be done, but wait tili 
she arriyes. I can't imderstand what you aie 
driving at.* 

' I am driving at nothing except a deaire to 
prove myself your brother, Laurence. My poor 
&ther is very anxious to see you. He feela this 
acutely.* 

^ That is, I conclude^ because he has recelyed 
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some garbled yersion of the matter^ and iinder- 
stands notlung about it. I knew how difficult it 
would be to explain, and that is why I did not 
write to you at once. I should have liked you to 
hear nothing tili Margarita was able to write her- 
self. And you would have done so had it not 
been for this tiresome delay/ 

* It is just as well/ replied George, sorrow- 
fully ; * my father is getting very old now and 
«cannot stand bad news as easily as he did a few 
years ago/ 

* He will not have to stand it/ said Laurence 
Fane almost snappishly. ' Teil him there is no 
need to be anxious, and if he wishes it, Margarita 
and the child shall go down to Maple Farm 
to convince him of the fact as soon as they 
arrive.' 

* And you will not come down yourself P ' 
'How can IP I am expecting a telegram 

«very hour to summon me, heaven knows where, 
to meet them.' 
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His brother-in-law dropped the subject, and 
tried to discourse of irrelevant matters, but as the' 
day wore on bis presence, even, seemed a sonrce 
of Irritation to Laurence Fane, 

^I tbink you will be mucb wiser to go back to- 
Maple Farm yourself/ be said. * You bave your 
own business to attend to, and can do no good 
bere. Teil your fatber I am mucb obliged for bis 
sympatby, but I am tbankful I do not need it. 
My personal losses are, after all, not so very 
great ; for luckily I saved aU my coin, and as soon 
as my wife joins me I shaU make arrangements 
for a second start to Sydney.. I owe tbis to my 
employers wbo paid my passage out. And we 
sball bave better luck next time, depend on it- 
It's not Kkely tbat two vessels will be bumed to- 
tbe water's edge consecutively,^ be ended witb an. 
tmnatuxal laugb. 

* All rigbt ! ' said George "West, as be rose to 
bis feet. * I will leave you if my presence is any 
annoyance. But — if — ^if — Daisy sboiild not arrive- 
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•quite so soon as you expect, Fane, what do you 
propose to do then P ' 

*Wait here tili she does come/ replied the 
vother quietly. *But, as I've already told you, 
there^s no question about the matter/ 

George West was very sincerely attached to 
Laurence Fane, and the tears came into his eyes 
as, before he quitted the house, he related this cir- " 
cumstance below-stairs to Jack Eeeves. 

^ I can't make him out,' he said, ^ he seems so 
isharp and irritable — so unlike himself. I thought 
trouble softened people's hearts instead of harden- 
ing them/ 

*Not always, Mr "West; and can't you see 
that the poor fellow is fighting like a devil against 
his own terrible suspicion, and the least aUusion 
to it drives him frantic ? I think it is as well you 
are going. Fane is just in that state when kind- 
.ness maddens instead of soothes.' 

^ But I can't bear to leave him here, a prey to 
hifl owB thoughts. This calamity is common to 
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US all — my poor father and cousin are feeling it 
dreadfully, and it seems so tinnataral we should 
not bear it together.' 

' It is not a calamity yet, remember ! It ig 
only a fear ! Should his suspicions become cer- 
tainties, wbich God forbid, I have no doubt Fane 
M^ill tum to your family as his best and only com- 
forters.' 



And meanwhile- 



* I will keep you strictly informed of all that 
takes place. But it will be as weU to teil you at 
onee, Mr "West, that it may be weeks or months 
before we receive any further news/ 

* Poor Eita ! ' said George, as he tumed away. 
Jack Reeves wondered he didn't say * My poor 
father,' but he bid him good-bye without any 
further comment. 

^^ ^F ^F ^^ 

^Fane, my dear fellow,' said Eeeves a few 
days afterwards, * I wish you'd review those books 
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for me. Pm done to death with work this week, 
already/ 

No further Information had been obtained with 
regard to the missing boat^ and though Laurence 
Fane had never mentioned the circumstance, hi» 
friend knew that he took no sleep by night, and 
8aw that he was falling into a state of greater 
apathy every day. He wonld not speak of hia 
fears ; he denied the existence of them, if alluded 
to ; but Eeeves knew that the man was quivering 
all over with the agony of suspense, and deter- 
mined, if possible, to induce him to work, in 
Order to distract his mind from constantly dwell- 
ing on the same fearful thought. 

Fane accepted the task mechanically. He 
believed it was proposed solely to relieve hi» 
friend, and he read the volumes offered him with 
a determination that amounted to fierceness, and 
criticised them in sharp bitter reviews that must 
haye made the authors' ears tingle. As soon as 
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he had completed his first task, Beeves procured 
him a second, and thus between paroxysms of 
hard work and duU despair the silent weeks wore 
round. Each moming Laorence Fane took his 
way down to the agents' office, and put his 
mechanical inquiiy, to receive the hopeless answer 
(delivered probably in the most cheerful of voices 
by some careless office clerk) * Nofurther news to- 
dayy air ! ' and then wended his steps back again 
to Jack Eeeves' lodgings, to write or review or 
transcribe, as might suit his friend's notions best* 
He was in no lack of money, for Reeves insisted 
upon his taking the pay for his own work, and 
before he had been a week back in town the 
newspapers were glad enough to receive leaders 
again from their old favourite. Reeves* efforts 
and his own hard state of mind (for there are men 
who compose better in adversity than prospeiity) 
made everything he wrote acceptable, and it 
seemed as though he would have little difficulty 
in regaining his position as a press man. Still he 
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laboured as if in a dxeam. In eyery stroke of bis 
pen lie read bat one name and one idea, and had 
no more notion, when they were completed, of 
what his pages contained, than if he had never 
seen them. He was gradually sinking into a 
condition of sullen despair. 

nt * * * 

The fourth week had opened. Things were in 
ihis condition still. Jack Eeeves had secretly 
written to the Wests to prepare themselves to hear 
the worst, when one day a letter, sent by a pri- 
vate messenger from the agents' office, was put 
into his hand. It was addressed to Laurence 
Fane, but in his friend's service he had no hesita- 
tion in tearing it open. The Contents were as 
follows : 

*Dear Sir, — ^We have much pleasure in in- 

forming you that, per telegram just received, we 

leam that the passengers and crew of the " Queen 

of the Wave" long-boat were put on shore at 
VOL. n. 4 
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Calais last night, by a Spanish vesseli and wiU be 
forwarded to Dover by the midday boat. They 
may be expected to arrire there abont fonr o'olock 
p.m. Any Instructions with wbicli yoa may 
favonr us shall be strictly attended to. — ^We are, 
dear sir, yours faitbfiilly, 

* For Messrs » ■ ' and y 

* J. Makbon.' 

* At last! Thank God! ^ criedReeves, heartily* 
' And now, how to break the good news to poor 
Fane ! ' He burst into the sitting-room noisily,. 
and with a broad grin on his face. 

^ Jack ! ' Said Laurence, looking up in solemn 
astonishment. 

' You^ve bome disappointment like a Trojan,' 
old fellow ! ' exclaimed Reeves. * Do you think 
you could stand a Kttle good news for a change P ' 
— and then catching the expression of pain that 
passed over his friend's featnres, he continned 
hastily, *It's all right, old boy. Don^t break 
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down now, for Gbd's sake. Your wife was landed 
at Oalais yesterday. She will be at Doyer thi» 
afbemoon. She'll— — Why, Fane ! Fane! this i» 
not like you/ he broke off suddenly as he saw 
Laurence's head sink lower and lower on the 
table> and heard the loud unrestrained passion of 
weeping with which he hailed the intelligence l 
For a £ew moments Eeeyes stood by his Mend in 
silence, then Laurence dashed his band across hi» 
eyes^ and stood upright. 

* Jack ! — ü it true ? ' 

*True, Laurence! Do you think I'd be sa 
cruel as to raise your hopes for nothing — ^there's* 
the agents' letter, read for yourself, old fellow, 
. and then teil me if it isn't true P ' 

' I knew we should meet again ! ' cried Fane 
in a transport of gratitude as he pressed the paper 
to his lips. ' I knew my darling couldn't be dead^ 
I was sure God could never have the heart 
to bury so much loveliness in the cruel sea. Oh, 
my darling, my darling ! My own wife! My 
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beautiful Margarita ! What a hell of suspense I 
have suffered since I parted from you ! How I 
have wept — ^how I have prayed that we might 
meet again ! And now to think that I shall hold 
you in my arms^ that I shaU see jout sweet eyes 
gazing into mine, that I shall feel the touch of 
your soft Ups ! Oh, I shall go mad. I shaU go 
mad with happiness before the moment comes/ 

He was like a madman ! Neither the presence 
of his friend, nor his entreaties that he would 
calm himself, had the least effeet upon Kim. 

' How can I he quiet when I know that when 
this night falls I shall have my angel pillowed on 
my breast again ? Oh, Reeves, you remember 
her!— her childish beauty, her sweet innocent 
ways, her wealth of devotion for myself. I have 
thought of those dimpled limbs lying beneath the 
water, of those dear eyes closed, that bright hair 
dank and tangled, tili I wonder I have not made 
away with myself. I should have made away 
with myself,' he added in a hoarse whisper Coming 
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close to Eeeyes' ear^ ' if this blessed news had not 
come to saye me/ 

' Husli ! Fane ! you mustn't talk of such a 
thing. It is wicked — ^ungrateful ! Think only 
now of the happiness in store for you/ 

'I do ! I do! andof themercyof God. Stay I 
Where is the letter ? What time will they be at 
Dover? Four o'clock, and now it is only ten. 
Six weary hours before I can see her ! What shall 
I do with myself ? How can I support life tili 
then P ' 

* m teU you, Fane ! You must first eat a 
good meal — ^youVe hardly touched anything the 
last week — ^and then we will go down to Dover 
together. And I think if you were to shave your- 
self it would be advisable ; you look rather deplor- 
able at present. Meanwhile I will send a telegram 
off to Maple Farm.' 

' Yes, do, ihere's a good fellow ! and teU them 
I will take my darling down to Somersetshire to- 
morrow, and we shall au be together again by 
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mpper-time. And — and — ^bat I csa lemember 
nothing more, and you will know wbat to say. 

! Beeves ! I can think of nothing now bot her. 
My dimpled darling ; my sweet» sweet love ; my 
precious Margarita ! I think myheart wiU bunt 
beforo I meet her. I think I shall go wild when 

1 see her £ace once more — ^I think — ^I think 

Hold me, Beev es, my head is going round. 1 
my God! this hapfäness will reaUy drire me 
mad!' 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE END OP HOPE. 



rpHE few hoins that foUowed were very trying 
-*- ones to Beeves. He could neither xnake 
Laurence Fane eat nor conduct himself in on ordi- 
nary manner. The poor creature^ raised suddenly 
from ihe depths of despair to the highest pinnade 
<of liope^ was for a time bereft of hia senses. It 
was impossible they could start for Dover for a 
x^ouple of hours^ and during that time Laurence 
walked incessantly up and down the room, raving 
about his wife^ and harrowing his own mind and 
thatof his Mend by minute deacriptions of what 
Jbe should have done had she been lost to him, or 
what he should do now did any accident occur to 
jnreyent their meeting. At Beeves^ request he 
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tried to swallow food^ but in Iiis feverish conditioiL 
it was physically impossible, and all he coald da 
to keep up his strength was to drink copioua 
drauglits of brandy and water. At last they were 
in the train, where the presence of strangers re- 
strained in some measure tbe terrible excitement 
which Reeves was beginning to fear would have 
its effects upon Lanrence'shealtli. Yet the enforeed 
silence appeared to oppress his mind in so ghastly 
a manner that he was compelled to feel glad when 
they had reaehed their destination and poor Fane's- 
tongue might be let loöse again. 

They had then more than a couple of hours to 
wait before the Calais boat could possibly arrive, 
but Laurence employed his time pretty well^ in 
ordering rooms for himself and family at the 
hotel^ and purchasing a warm shawl and similar 
comforts which he supposed his wife might need 
as soon as she came on shore. Jack Beeves 
watched him in silence. Kow that the moment 
had come so near he feared — ^he knew not what l 



k 
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But somehow the feel of tbe soft fleecy sliawl 
which his friend caUed on him to examine and 
admire, made bim sbudder as tbough it had been 

tbe toucb of a dead band. 

« « * # « 

Tbe aftemoon was ratber stormy, and a quarter 
to five bad soundcd before tbe Calais boat steamed 
up to tbe Dover landing-place. Laurence Fane 
and Reeves were tbe first to rusb on board. 

* Wbere are tbe passengers by tbe " Queen of 
tbe Wave" long-boatP' demanded tbe former 
breatblessly^ of tbe first man be met. 

Tbe person be addressed stared at bis im- 
petuosity. 

* Some of tbem are yonder/ be said carelessly, 
as be pointed to tbe stem of tbe vessel, * and some 
of tbem may be below. Are you Messrs — — 
and 's agents ? ' 

* No ! No ! Friends of some of tbe passen- 
gers/ replied Eeeves, quickly. 

* Ob. Well, I suppose you'll want to see tbe 
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crew. Here's one of them,' he continued, na a 
HflflmaTi in veiy tattered shirt and troosers oame 
forward and touched his hair. 

' Mrs Fane ! I want Mrs Fane ! Where is 
ßhe ? ' Said Laurence, addressing him. 

*MxB Fane, sir. Was she amongst the pas- 
fiengers by the long-boat &om the *' Queen of tbe 
Wave'^P' 

^ Yes ! Yes ! I placed her in the boat mysdf^ 
She had a baby with her/ 

* Oh, you were aboard, were you, air P Ifs 
been a bad bosiness altogether, and we xnay ihank 
ihe Lord we stand here together, There'a many 
a goodman has gone to the bottom in her.' 

' Bnt we ore most anxious to see Mm Fane. 
l^e is ihis gentleman^s wife,' interposed Jaok 
Beeves. 

* Oh, well, sir, you'll find her below, I dare say, 
with the other lady. We had but two first-class 
females with us/ 

' And a litde child ? ' said Fane, anxioasly . 
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' And a litüe cliild^ sir. That^B bd.ow too^ I 
reckon^ leastways they went down at Calais.' 

They had no time to hear more now^ but 
hurried off to the ladies^ cabin. It was, as tisaal^ 
füll of women and children in eyery stage of 
sickness and eyery style of costume. The 
stewardess with becoming dignity blocked up 
tbe doorway to prevent their ingress to the 
sanctum^ but it was no time to stand on cere- 
mony. 

^ I want to See one of the passengers by the 
*^ Queen of the Ware " long-boat, the lady with 
the little child. I must see her, teU her her 
husband has come to take her on shore/ 

At these words, audibly spoken, there was a 
scream and a slight confusion in the ladies' cabin^ 
and a woman wrapped in a dark cloak^ and still 
weak from sea-sickness^ came staggering for- 
ward, 

* Edward^ I thought we should never meet 
again/ she exclaimed as she feil into bis arms. 
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Poor Fane had sufficient senseleft to know it was 
not Daisy. 

^ Madam ! madam ! ' he said as he tried to 
shake her off^ ^ you have made a mistake. My 
name is Fane^ and I came to meet my wife who is> 
amongst the passengers. Margarita!* he con- 
tinued in an agony of longing, * oh, where are 

youP' 

The poor woman who had made the mistake 

feil back from him with a burst of tears. 

* You Said the lady with the child/ she sobbed, 
' and I thought it must be Edward. Mary, Mary,' 
she went on to a litüe girl who nestled up to 
her, *we shaU never meet yonr dear father 
again/ 

^He may be Coming/ said poor Lamrence,. 
' there is no knowing — ^but my wife, cannot you 
teil me anything of her ? ' 

'I don^t know,* she replied. 'I under- 
stood there were only two ladies, and the other 
is Miss Marston, who is too ill to speak ta 
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you. Was yonr wife amongst the passengers ? ' 

* Yes ! Yes ! ileeves, what is this awful 
xaystery ? * 

* Hush, Fane ; we know nothing yet for cer- 
tain. There is a sailor wants to speak to you. 
Oome into tbe next cabin.^ 

* If you please^ sir, were you inquiring after a 
lady missing from the long-boat ? ' 

Beeyes answered for him. Fane had already 
lost the capability of änswering. 

'Because I had the command of that there 
boat tili the Spanisher picked us up^ and I knows 
eyery soul that was in it, and IVe got a list of 
^em here to show to the agents as soon as ever I 
goes on shore/ continued the Seaman, producing a 
piece of paper. 

The Mends looked at it together. After some 
twenty names of men^ seamen, and emigrants, was 
written: 

Ellen Marston 

Amy Hudson \ Passengers. 

Mary Hudson 



I 
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Ann Harris 
Susan Harris 
Charlotte Harris 
Lydia Kay- 
Mary Bums 
Ellen O'Connor 
Margaret Doolan 
Alice Doolan 
Jane Ellis 



Emigrants. 



' And are these all P ' said Iteeves, when they 
had finished. 

' Them's all, sir/ 

' JBut where is my wife then ? ' demanded 
Lanrence Fane fiercely, as he sprang forward. 
' Where are my wife and ehild, whom I pnt on 
board that cursed boat with my own handsP 
Why/ he went on hnrriedly as he stared in the 
seaman's face, * why, you are the man who took 
them from me. You are the man who stood at 
the head of the gangway, and into whose very 
hands I placed them/ 

* True for you, sir ! I dare say I am ; and now 
I come to think of it, I remember your face as 
weil as you seem to do mine. I did stand at the 
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top of that 'ere gangway and carry tliose poor 
creatures down into tlie boat, and I mind your 
giving a lady into my arms, and telling me to 
take care of ^er, though I never gave it a thought 
trom that to this/ 

' What have you done with her, then ? ' cried 
Fane, loudly. 

'Well, sir, when I said just now as theni 
names on that list was all, I meant all as has 
come on shore. But it was a bitter night as we 
put off, as you must know well, and for more than 
four days we was out at sea, driven contrary, be- 
fore the Spanisher give us a helping band, and 
there was some poor creatures amongst us as 
couldn't stand the cold and the exposure, and I 
reckon your lady was amongst them/ 

1^0 one answered him, but Eeeyes placed his 
band upon the Shoulder of his friend, who was 
Standing bolt upright against the cabin wall, 
staring at nothing, apparently, but breathing 
hard. 
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'I have a list here/ continued the old man, 
as he fumbled in his trousers pocket. * One of 
them as hasn't reached shore — ^but I eannot say 
certain as to their names, cos some was unbe- 
known to all of ns. But IVe got a rare memory 
for &ces and such like^ and when I got aboard of 
the Spanisher I asked for pen and ink and wrote 
down all I could remember for the sake of their 
friends/ 

*That was thoughtM of you/ said Eeeves, 
wishing to break the horrible silence. 

' Well, sir. I thought it might be a help or 
a comfort, maybe, but 'taint mueh when all's said 
and done. If that Spanisher hadn't hailed us 
when she did, we should all have gone the same 
way, I fancy. And there she were outward bound 
for a foreign port, and we without a coin be- 
tween us to send word home of our where- 
abouts. I thought she'd never a touched at Calais, 



• 3 

Sir. 



' I dare say you did/ 
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'Bat here's the memorandum, such as it is/ 
he continued, producing a crumpled piece of 
paper. * Shall I read it to you, sir P ' 

'Yes, yes, make haste. Don't keep us in 
Äuspense/ 

* " Died on the second day, Mrs Moss, 
emigrant; dark eyes and hair^ stout, about 50 
years old; and a boy called Edward, sumame 
unknown, aged about 3. — On the third day two 
children feil overboard from crowding, belonged 
to no one, called themselves Anne and IsTelly, aged 
about 7 and 10, light hair and eyes. — On the 4tli 
day a young woman died from exposure; fair 
hair, blue eyes ; aged about 20, or a little older. 
Had been put in boat in night-dress; name 
unknown/' 

*And I'm 'most afraid,^ said the Seaman, 
jshaking his head as he folded up his document, 
'Fm 'most afraid that may have been the lady 
you're asking after, for I mind she was very nice- 
looking/ 

VOL. II. 5 
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*But the child— tliere was a child/ said 
Eeeves, breathlessly. 

'I remember the women told me sometMng 
about a baby as was knocked overboard before we 
started, by one of the falling spars of tlie vessel, 
sir, but I didn't take mueli count of it at the 
time. Lor! when one's Kfe is at one's fingers' 
ends, as one may say, there ain't mueh count 
taken of a poor baby. But there wasn't none 
under three years old taken on board the 
Spanisher, that I know/ 

* And is that really all that you can teil us ? ' 
demanded Eeeves. 

' It's all, sir. It^s all that'll ever be known 
of 'em, for what we've got with us youVe seen the 
list of ; and I^m truly sorry for the gentleman, 
that I am, but fate is fate, and there's nothing 
more to be said about it. And sa^ing your pre- 
sence, sir, I'll just go and look after the emigrants 
going ashore, for in a way I^m responsible for 



^ 
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'em, and shouldn't like it to be said as I didn't da 
my duty/ 

So saying, with a scrape and a bow, the sea* 
man witbdrew. 

' Fane ! — Fane ! my dear fellow — ^this may h& 
a false report ; tliis may not be true ! ' said 
Beeves^ anxiously, as the old man disappeared. 
But there was no answer to bis remark. 

*We will apply to the agents, Laurence^ wo 
will not rest tili we bave sifted tbis miatter to tbe 
very bottom/ 

He toucbed bis &iend upon tbe sboulder as be 
spoke. Tbe uprigbt speecbless figure, witbout 
life or motion, feil prostrate on tbe cabin floor. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SHADOW OP DEATH. 

rpHEEE months had elapsed since the wrecked 
-■- crew of tlie long-boat had arrived at Dover. 
May had retumed again. In the Oreat Babylon, 
the roll of carriage-wheels, the red and white 
striped awnings to the balconies, the new fashions 
displayed in the shop Windows, and the new 
pieces advertised in the play-biQs, all told one 
tale, that the most beautiful season of the year 
had commenced, and that people who had plenty of 
money at their command and carte-blanche to 
rove the world, were about to show their want of 
good sense by chöosing that very time of all times 
to remain in town and waste their strength and 
dissipate their good looks by hot rooms, late hours, 
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and indigestible food. In the country nature told 
a different story. There had slie clothed the 
young woods with tender green, and spread a 
carpet of pale blue hyacinths, deep purple orchiseSy 
and fraü white anemones. There the süver fronda 
bf the basket and hartstongue fems were spring- 
ing up above their bed of russet leaves, whüst the 
birds ehanted a paBan of thanksgiving for the 
return of so much beauty ; and the fresh, soft 
breeze swayed the saplings to and fro, and gently 
moved the leaves that were too new to rustle a 
remonstrance. Round Maple Farm the blades of 
wheat and barley were just showing above the 
rieh red earth, and the air was fiUed with the 
lowing of calves and the bleating of little lambs, 
that had sprang into existence with the first 
breath of spring. The whole country-side seemed 
fuU of life, and hope, and gladness ; but under 
the roof-tree itself the shadow of death had fallen 
and blotted out its sunshine. The inhabitants of 
Maple Farm still went about their several employ- 
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mentSy and performed them faithfally, They were 
bom to labour, and had no time, Inckily for them- 
sdTeSy to Sit down with folded Iiands, and cry. 
Bnt the misfortnne tliat had fisillen on them with 
the new year was not aronsed the less becanse they 
moomed in silence. The edge of it had not been 
bhinted« Old Farmer West, whose tranquilKty 
had not been distorbed for a day before since the 
lofls of his wife, now went abont the homestead 
with a slouching gait and downcast eyes. When 
he had occasion to speak to bis men on bosiness 
bis manner was much the same as it had eyer been, 
thoogh the Ubonrers did say they had 'neyer 
known the old master cut np so sharp before ; ' 
bnt as soon as he beliered himself nnnoticed bis 
head wonld sink forward on bis breast, and be 
would sannter along the by-paths, mnttering to 
himself, 'Drawnedf My Baisfy drovmed!* The 
brother feit it less. It had been a terrible shock 
at the time, but three months is an age in most 
yonng liyes, and (George Wesf s was fall of oecu- 
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pation and interest. He still looked very grave if 
any allusion was made to their common loss^ but 
lie was nursing certain private hopes of his own 
just then, and the chances of their fulfilment or 
disappointment engrossed bis mind^ to the exclu- 
sion of all eise. And allusion was very seldom 
made in Maple Farm to Daisy^s death, which pre- 
oaution had chiefly grown out of the abandonment 
of Rita^s grief, which threatened at one time to 
affect her entire System. Even now, when some 
careless remark called back the past, or an old 
ribbon, or book, or plaything tumed up to bring 
back the remembrance of Daisy's lovely child- 
hood, or blooming youth, her cousin^s paroxysms 
of anguish were so excessive as greatly to alarm 
her friends. But she went about her household 
duties as before, with the power apparently of 
preserving general control, and the great object 
of her xmcle and George, was to keep the subject 
<of her dead cousin as much as possible in the 
background. So the three went on their weary 
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roads together yet apart — the old man's hair 
growing whiter every day ; George, longing that 
Rita would let liim comfort her for Dais/s loss, 
yet not daring to make the proposition; and 
Eiita quite nnconscious of his kind intentions to- 
wards her, thinking only how she could lighten 
this great grief to her poor uncle, and longing — 
Heaven only knows how fervently — that she 
might soon quit a world that had become desolate 
to her since Daisy died. One morning she was 
employed in a very homely task upon the patch 
of grass outside the garden rails. She was coiint- 
ing over and feeding the occupants of some dozen 
coops placed on the sward. Homely as it was, 
the work brought the tears into her eyes, for it 
had always been Daisy's business to look after 
the young poultry — ^Daisy, who loved all tender 
creatures, from the furry kitten she earried about 
in her pocket, the fluffy little ducks and chickenSy 
the ungainly spindle-shanked colts, and the inno- 
cent-faced lambs, down to the poor little red-face^ 
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baby who shared her cniel grave. Rita caught 
up a lemon-coloiired chick wbo had entangled bis 
leg in a fallen twig, and was cbirping loudly for 
assistance, and kissed it for Daisy^s sake, whilst 
her tears wetted its velvet covering. 

* Margarita ! ' called her uncle^s voice from tbe 
farm porch. * I want to speak to you, my dear. 
Come into my settling room/ 

She brusbed her band bastily across ber eyes 
and joined bim. He was looking unusually grave, 
and beld an open letter in bis band. 

* Here's bad news from London, Margarita,^ 
be Said, witbout furtber preface. * We^re going 
to lose poor Laurence now/ 

Sbe staggered backward, but saved berself 
from falUng by grasping witb one band at a cbair. 

* Ab, poor cbild,^ said Mr West, ' it brings it 

all back again, doesnH it ? Tbat's just wbat I 
feel myself/ 

Tbere was tbe silence of a minute, and tben be 
went on. 
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' However, what I was going to say is, bereis 
a letter from Mr Beeves, the gentleman you know 
that poor Laurence has been living witli^ and he 
wys lie'8 very iU-very iU indeed-quite broken 
down, and he thinks some of us had better go up 
and see him, if we want to see him again/ 

' Dying ? ' said Rita in a low voice. 

^ Seems like it from this letter. Seems as if 
«very one was dying, my girl, don^t it P My poor 
Daiay ! ^ sotto voce, ' My poor droumed girl ! ' 

' What do you mean to do, uncle P ' 

* Well, I suppose George ought to go up and 
see him, though I don^t know what use he can 
be ; still we're bis only connections, you know ! ' 

* Uncle, let me go !' 

The tone was so imploringly urgent, Mr West 
looked up in surprise. 

* You, my dear ! what good could you do ? ' 

* I could nurse him, uncle, and if — if he should 
die — why you know how I loved Daisy, and he 
knows it, and perhaps my presence 
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What Eita further meant to say was lost. 
But slie had said enougli. 

' You're right, my dear ; you're quite right. I 
wonder I did not think of it before. Of course 
poor Laurence would like to have you, and there's 
nothing, no, nothing like a woman in a sick room. 
But how will you go ? Who will take you P And 
will Mr Reeves be able to get you apartments 
near enougli to bis ? ' 

* Dear uncle, George can see to all tbat. He 
will go to town witb me and stay there all tbe 
time. It may be a very little time. But how 
are we to leave you ? * 

' Don't you think of me/ replied the farmer 
roughly ; * bereis this poor chap — ^my Daisy's own 
husband— delirious and dying, and I know not 
what, and it^s our duty to go to him ; and duty 
must be done, my dear, at any cost.' 

She kissed him in reply, and said no more. 
She was bewildered by her own proposal, and the 
Buddenness with which he had accepted it. But 
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when George was called in to the family conclave 
he seemed to take a different yiew of the matter. 
He was * awfully ' sony for poor Fane, and he 
would go to town by the first train, but he eould 
see no necessity for Rita accompanying him. 
There would be no room for her in the house ; the 
fever might be infectious. Fane had probably a 
hospital nurse to attend on him, and Eita would 
only be in the way. The father and son argued 
the point for half an hour. 

Margarita would take no part in the discus- 
sion. Finally it was resolved that Reeves should 
be telegraphed to for his opinion. The answer 
was decisive. 

*By all means bring Miss Hay. It is just 
what I wanted, but was afraid to ask. No danger 
of infeetion/ 

So the same afternoon saw George and Rita 
drive up to the door of Jack Reeves' apartments. 
He was in the hall to receive them. 

' So good of you to come, Miss Hay/ he ex- 
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'Claimedy without waiting for an introduction. 
'He's awfully ill, poor fellow. No one knows 
how it will end/ He drew tliem into the lower 
room to teil them all about it. 

*Fane has been over-working himself ever 
49ince last February/ he said. ' I have wamed 
him over and over again of the consequences. I 
have implored him to take a rest and go down 
and see you all at Maple Farm, but you know 
how steadily he has refused to do so. I suppose 
the poor old boy found it was the only way to kill 
thought^ but I knew it eouldn't last. Well, on 
Monday I left him writing here, as nsual, went 
down to my club, came back and foimd him lying 
unconscious on the floor. I sent for a doctor, who 
ordered him to be conveved to bed at once, where 
he lay pretty quiet for a few honrs, when all of 
a sudden he became in a high fever, and broke 
out raving, and there he's been raving ever since. 
He won't know you, Miss Hay — ^he doesn't know 
anyone. The doctor says it^s on the brain, and 
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he's very uncertain how it wiU turn out, he's 
brought his strength down so low by fretting» 
But I was sure I was rigbt in telling you the 
worst/ 

* We are so much obliged to you,' said Mar- 
garita, softly. * We slioidd never have forgiven 
ourselves if anytbing had happened without our 
being here. You know, perhaps, how mucb he 
has cut himself off from us all since — since * 

' Yes, yes ; I understand. So he has from me 
and everybody. I believe it is his unnatural 
reticence that has brought on this illness. His 
trouble has broken his heart/ 

* I think it woidd have been much better if he 
had taken up the Australian appointment as first 
proposed, instead of humbugging on here,' re- 
marked George, with a man's disregard of senti- 
ment. 

* So do I, but it was impossible to persuade 
him, though the gentleman to whom he was in- 
debted for its presentation was most anxious he 
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should do SO. He insisted upon staying here and 
writing liis brains out/ 

' Have you heard positively nothing more of 
my poor sister since that day ? ' 
' Nothing, Mr West/ 

* Then I 8uppose there really is no doubt upon 
the subject ? ' 

Margarita glanced at her cousin with an ex- 
pression of the intensest pain. Eeeves caught the 
glance. 

' Not the sUghtest, I should not have alluded 
to so painf ul a topic if you had not started it, but 
since you have done it, I must teil you that on my 
own account I prosecuted the most searching in- 
quiries conceming it. I even went so far as to 
examine the passengers by the long-boat person- 
ally, and I have no scruple in declaring, on their 
evidence, that the lady who died of exposure, on 
the fourth day, was your poor sister. How could 
it be otherwise? She was certainly placed in 
that boat, and as certainly it arrived without her.' 
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*You questioned all the emigrants your- 
ßelfP' 

* All who were of an age to give any Informa- 
tion on the subject, or who were capable of doing 
so. One lady died almost immediately on Coming 
on sliore, and two imbeciles had been removed to 
the asylum. But this is of course nothing. I 
spoke to perhaps twenty adults, and they were 
imanimous in testifying to the death of the person 
referred to.' 

' But I cannot understand their ignorance of 
my poor sister's name.^ 

' You must remember that they had not been 
forty-eight hours at sea when the accident oc- 
curred, and, as a rule, first and second-class pas- 
sengers never meet. Added to which, most of the 
poor women were put in the boat in their night 
gear. So, unless Mrs Fane had told her name to 
some of her companions, it is impossible they could 
have known who she was.' 
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* It seeins stränge ehe should not have told it/ 
persisted George. 

* I think there is no doubt she lost her poor 
little Infant almost as soon as she was Iowered into 
the boat, and her grief may have kept her silent. 
But come/ continued Jack Eeeves, as he watched 
the tears that were dropping on the bosom of 
Satans blaek dress, ^ do not let us discnss this un- 
happy subject any longer. I have a little refresh- 
ment prepared up-stairs, of which I hope Miss 
Hay may be persuaded to partake, and then we 
will go and see onr poor patient. How glad the 
nurse will be to welcome you, Miss Hay ! She is 
wom out already with sitting up by night and 
day^ with, perhaps, as unreasonable a subject as 
she has ever had to tackle. Poor Fane ! He was 
patient enough, Heaven knows, whilst he had his 
fienses, but he^s making up for it now, by Jove ! ' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MARGARITA SAVES LAURENCE FANE. 

rpHE Cousins were soon able to verify Jade 
-*- Reeves' assertion for themselves. Laurence 
Fane, in tlie false strength of bis delirium, was 
terrific, and for several days and nights it was 
impossible tbe women could attend him withoüt 
help. But at the end of that time the fierceness 
of bis disorder abated, and lefb bim passively 
tranquil, but so weak as to be unable to lift bis 
band to bis moutb. Tbe danger of deatb was now 
greater tban before, but tbe immediate necessity 
for resistance was past, and so Mr Reeyes and 
George West vacated, in a great measure, tbe sick 
room, and left tbe patient in tbe cbarge of bis 
nurses, wbilst tbey relieved tbe monotony of tbe 
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preoeding week by a litüe innocent gaiety. Bita 
was glad when they began to spend their eyen- 
ings from home. They meant to be kind to tha 
poor creature, who lay shom of strength and 
muscle, like a lay figure on bis bed^ but their at» 
tentions were more rough than delicate. Laurence 
Fane neither spoke nor moved, to all appearance 
the fever had left him blind^ deaf^ and dumb, but 
she was never quite sure how much he saw or 
heard ; she was always afraid lest the audible and 
plain-spoken remarks on his condition^ which his 
male friends were in the habit of making in his 
presence, might be as comprehensible to himself 
as they were to her. No one thought he could 
recover, not even the hospital nurse. His pulse 
was scarcely to be distinguished ; his limbs^ not- 
withstanding the utmost precaution, remained 
cold as ice ; it was with the greatest difficulty that 
a spoonf ul of nourishment was occasionally forced 
down his throat. Every morning the doctor said 
that the evening would decide the case one way or 
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another. Every evening he was astonislied to 
find his patient in precisely the same condition. 
He Said he must have a Constitution of iron to 
cling to life with so tenacions a hold, and the 
strength of an ox not to have MfiUed his own 
prognostications by dying long before. He ordered 
him medicine to be taken at stated intervals ; but 
it was the beef-tea and the brandy that Margarita 
and the nurse poured with such untiring regularity 
down his throat^ that saved Laurence Fane's life. 
These two women, each so good and devoted in 
her own way, lived the lives of penitents and 
martyrs whilst the man, who had no particular 
claim on either of them, required it. They never 
took a meal in comfort during the whole period of 
his illness. They would not have slept except to 
relieve each other of the bürden of night-watch- 
ing. They scarcely left the sick room but for a 
few moments, to inhale the fresh air at an open 
window, and retum again. They sat beside iheir 
^reat child— stretched silent and helpless on bis 
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bed — ^by night and day, thinking of nothing but 
his food^ hk mediciney his comfort; and never 
praising one another or taking the least credit to 
ühemselves for their patience and assiduity and 
care. 

At last they were rewarded. At last — it was 
one dusky afternoon, when the only light in the- 
sick room was the flickering reflection of the fire 
— ^Laurence Fane, after having lain for ten days^ 
conscious yet without showing any signs of recog- 
nition, pulled Margarita Hay by the dress, and 
demanded, in a broken and hollow voice, 

' Who are you ? * 

She stood for a moment silent, wondering if 
the knowledge of her identity would härm him. 
Then she answered, cautiously, 

' Don*t you know me ? I am your nurse.' 

' My nurse ? I have been ill then ? ' 

* Very ill — ^but you are better now/ 

* How Strange ! I thought I feit rather queer, 
he Said, putting his hand upon his head. 
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* You must trv not to think — ^we will tliink for 
you. Let me go and fetch you some tea/ 

' No, no ! — stay höre ! ' 

His gaunt hand clutched at her dress again as 
lie spoke, and ehe was forced to remain. 

* I like you/ he uttered with difficulty ; ' don't 
go away/ 

* I will not, if you are good, and promise not 
totalk/ 

'Take my hand/ he whispered, with a faint 
fimile. 

She did as he asked her, and called to the 
nurse to fetch what was required ; but when it 
was brought him Laurence Fane, still grasping 
her dress, had fallen again to sleep. So she had 
to sit for more than an hour whilst he slept and 
held her. How the weakness engendered by her 
long vigils made her tremble at the contact ! 

When he roused the next moming he seemed 
quite conscious and spoke coherently. The hos- 
pital nurse, whose tum it was to sit up, came into 
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Hargarita's room with the joyful intelligence. 
The girl dressed herseif hastily, and going 
4own-stairs, advonced to the bedside with a face 
füll of pleasure. 

* I am so glad you are better/ she said, ten- 
derly. But at the first glance he cast at her, his 
coontenance became overshadowed, first with sur- 
prise and then with an indescribable horror. 

^Who — who are you?* he gasped out again, 
evidently forgetting all about the day before. 

* Don't you know me, Mr Fane P I am Mar- 
garita/ she said affectionately. 

' Margarita ! ' he repeated, with knitted brows. 

* Yes ! * (' Daiay^s cotmn/ she was about to add, 
but remembered herseif in ;time.) * Margarita 
Hay, from Maple Farm. Don't you remember 
your old friend George, Mr Fane, and poor uncle, 
and all the rest of us at Bushthome P ' 

He gave a deep groan, and tumed his face 
round on his pillow. 

* Yes ! Yes ! / remeniber ! * he said slowly. 
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* When we lieard you were ill/ continued Bita^ 
thinking now the ice was broken he had better 
liear it all at once, * George and I came up, Mr 
Fane, to nurse you. Poor George has been so 
anxious about you, Mr Fane. He is not up yet^ 
but as soon as he is he will be delighted to hear 
you are better. When you were at the worst, he 
and Mr Eeeves were with you day and night.' 

*It is very good of you all/ he answered 
wearily. 

^ But we were so glad to be of any use. And 
now there is nothing left for you to do but to get 
quite well and streng again. Bring. me the wann 
water, nurse/ she went on cheerfully, ^ and I will 
wash Mr Fane's face and hands, whilst you get 
ready his breakfast. Now, Mr Fane, you must 
lie quite still and let me do just what I please 
with you. You have no idea what a good child 
you have been all through your illness, so I hope 
you won't begin to be naughty and tiresome now.' 

*I suppose I couldn't do it for myself?' he 
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Said wistfully, as he watched the prepara- 
tions. 

* Not just yet ; but I dare say you will to-mor- 
row or next day. You will be out of our hands 
before you know it, and turning up your nose 
disdainfuUy at the idea of being helped. But 
at present you would find it too great an 
effort/ 

She washed his face and hands and brushed 
his hair, and could hardly prevent tears rushing 
into her own eyes at the hopeless expression she 
met in his. He submitted to the Operation pas- 
sively^ and eat and drank the food that was 
offered him, but from the moment that memory 
retumed with consciousness, Laurence never 
smiled or proffered a remark again. He seemed 
to lie on his bed and think, night and day. Neither 
Jack Eeeves' jokes nor George Westes earnest 
solicitude could extract more from him than the 
most apathetic reply . The progress he had made 
so steadily stopped short. He waked up each 
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moming as languid as he had been the day 
before. 

*This will never do/ exclaimed the doctor, 
who began to think his credit was at stake. 
^There is no strength to spare for falling off, we 
m^st rouse our patient, Miss Hay, we must rouse 
him effectually, or he will never get up from that 
bed again.* 

But how was he to be roused, that was the 
question. It was discussed in conclave again and 
again, without effect. The men tried all they 
could do in the way of cheerful conversation, 
but their jests were nnresponded to, and their 
pleasant stories feil pointless to the ground. The 
gaunt figure on the bed could neither laugh nor 
cry, and Margarita Hay prayed incessantly that 
some way might be opened for her to move his 
lifeless feelings. At last she nerved herseif for a 
powerful effort. The medical man had spoken 
most despondently that moming of his patient's 
State, and the girl feit desperate. She knew that 
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she had read bis imnost thoughts aright» 
and determined that at all risks she would 
«peak out. Bnt the road must be cleared for 
action. 

^iSTurse/ she said in her most insinuating 
manner, when her cousin and Mr Reeves had 
Irft the house, ' I want you to go for a walk 
to-day, and let me remain with Mr Fane. This 
'^^y 8^ on for some time longer, and we shall 
both be incapacitated for nnrsing if we neglect to 
take exercise/ 

' You're quite right there, Miss/ replied the 
unsuspecting nurse, *and I will go as soon as 
ever Fve put the room tidy/ 

So in another hour Margarita found herseif 
alone with Laurence Fane. Now that the time 
was come she trembled, but it was with excite- 
ment, not with fear. She took her work and 
sat down by bis side. 

His worn and haggard eyes were fixed upon 
the blank prospect of wall from his bed-room 
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window, and he did not stir or speak at her 
approach. 

*Mr Fane/ she began, with assumed clieer- 
f ulness, ' now that I have got you all to myselfy 
I want to scold you a little. The doctor is Very 
much disappointed at the slow progreiss you are 
making, and so are we all. You were getting on 
so nicely at first, and now you seem to gain na 
strength whatever. And I think it is partly 
your own fault/ 

He tumed his hollow eyes toward her then, 
but he did not attempt to refute her asser- 
tion. 

*You mustn't think me unkind to say so/ 
continued Margarita, ' but if you would make an 
effort to shake off the sad thoughts that oppres» 
you, you would aid very much in your own re- 
covery. Of course we all know how difficult it 
would be ; — we know that — that — we can feel — 
we can understand ' 

But here all Margarita's philosophy gave 
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way, and the scalding tears she could not restrain, 
forced down her cheeks. 

' Oh, Mr Fane ! ' she went on suddenly, as 
lier work slipped from her hold and she tumed 
Tound and grasped his passive hand, ^ Bo you 
think I canH feel for you ! My precious Daisy I 
My sweet, sweet girl ! It breaks my heart even 
to think of her, and yet I have had to keep it in 
for the sake of others.' 

She tumed her Streaming eyes to his, and the 
eight unlocked the fountain of his own silent 
grief. 

* Tou know how I loved her ! * she went on 
impetuously. ' You know how she was the light 
of my whole life. Can you imagine what I feit 
when I heard that I should never see her dear 
face again — that she was lost to me for ever, and 
in such a cruel, cruel way. Oh, don't think me 
heartless for speaking to you like this. My heart 
is breaking for your trouble and my own, but I 
am sure it will be less hard to bear if we speak of 
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it to one another. You have locked yours up in 
your own breast, and it is killing you by inches. 
Be wise. Be merciful to those who hope for 
your recovery. DonH do such violeuce to your 
feelings any more. Speak to me of your lost 
darling. Teil me how sweet, and pure, and good 
she was ; how much you loved her, how wretched 
you are without her ; and I will weep with you 
tili we can weep no longer. Teil me you never 
can be happy again — that you are going mad 
with grief at losing her ; but speak, Mr Fane. 
For the sake of our dead darling speak, and don't 
let this unnatural silence poison your existence 
any longer.' 

He tumed towards her then. He could not 
speeJc, but he was weeping. Slowly the tears 
came at first, as though from want of courage 
they could not force their way over his dry 
and heated eyeballs; but as she talked to 
him and wept over him, they came faster and 
faster, until a gust of passionate emotion seemed 
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to break down the barriers of reserve for ever. 
' You have saved me,' he articulated hoarsely, 
wben the tempest was somewhat abated. ^ I did 
not wish to Uve. I had no hope left for this 
"World ; but whilst there is work to do I will try 
to do it, Eita, for your sake — and hers.' 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



GEOKGE IS DISAPPOINTED. 



Ä FTER this outburst of feeling, Laurence Fane* s 
^•^ recovery was rapid, and in June they took 
him down to Maple Farm. The doctor had ad- 
vised him at all hazards to try country air for a 
few months after his illness, and he was too weak 
and dependent still to form any decided opinion on 
the matter. So^ gaunt and emaciated, looking 
more like a living skeleton than a man, and with 
the new hair on his shorn head just advanced to 
that stage when, as George West irreverently 
remarked, it would make an excellent blacking 
brushy Laurence said good-bye to his kind hos- 
pital nurse and Jack Beeves, and allowed himself 
to be driven to the railway Station and conveyed 
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io Bushthome as if he had been a mummy or a 
bundle of old clothes. Once established at the 
Farm (wbere every one tried as much as possible 
to divert bis mind froni dweUing on the past), 
and the painful meeting with old Mr West over, 
he gained flesh and strength every day. It was 
a great trial to him when he first left his room 
and crept down-stairs to the famiKar parlour, 
where he had first leamed to love Daisy — ^where 
he had told her of his affection — ^where she had 
sat with his child upon her knee — and feit that as 
for as her presence was concerned it was deserted 
evermore. His emotion on that occasion was so 
violent, and the subsequent prostration so extreme, 
that his father and brother-in-law were quite 
alarmed, and wanted to send to Taunton for a 
doctor. But Rita came to their assistance, and 
spoke to the bereaved husband so sweetly and 
soothingly of his wife's present condition, — ^not 
lying imder the cold water with her fair features 
tttarred by the progress of decay, but serenely 
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happy in some brighter sphere thau this, with. her 
baby cradled on her bosom, that the man'B strong^ 
grief was lulled into a genÜe melancholy, imder 
the influence of whioh he became once more 
tranquil. And when the first bittemess was orer 
he began to take pleasure in thinking he wa& 
in his Margarita's home^ surrounded by the 
people who had loved her, and the inanimate 
objects she had been wont to use. With the idea 
of sparing his feelings they had placed him in 
a bed-room far away from the one he had oocupied 
with her ; but as he grew stronger and more cakn, 
he asked as a favour to be allowed to sleep in it 
again. 

^ I want to be on the same mattress my darling^ 
lay on^ and to be surrounded by the objects she 
last nsed on shore. ! Eita, I can see her now 
as she sat that last evening over her bed-room fire^ 
with her baby at her breast, chatting to me of the 
voyage that was before us. How hopeful she was ; 
how unsuspecting. How contented to go any- 
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where so she went tmth me ! My poor love, how 
little I thoaght I was dragging you to your death/ 

Eita encouraged him in his confidence. She 
never bid him think of other tliings, nor try ta 
salve over the wound with the ointment of dis- 
traction. On the contrary she talked with him. 
She enlarged on the subject. She brought him 
every relic of Daisy's which she most cherished, 
tili he could weep over them no longer. She let 
his grief have füllest vent, and the evil worked ita 
own eure. In a very few weeks Laurence Fane 
could talk of his dead wife without emotion^ though 
he seemed never tired of talking of her. 

But his confidences were kept exclusively for 
Eita's ear. The subject was still too sore a one 
for him to dilate on openly. He never mentioned 
Daisy's name to her father or her brother, and 
the men were imaware of the extent to which it 
was familiär to Margarita Kay. 

Laurence spoke of her as ' Margarita ' now* 
It had been a terrible effort at first. That namo 
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by which he had called his dead wife only at the 
öiost sacred moments, was hallowed in his eyes, 
{ind he could not bear to hear it lightly mentioned. 
But after a while, the soimd had soothed him. It 
did not seem as though Jm Margarita were quite 
gone, while her name-sake remained to whisper 
words of comfort. 

' Margarita/ he had said one day, softly, whilst 
she sat working by his side. 

Do you want anything ? ' inquired Bita, 
glancing at him. 

* No ! I did not mean you ! I was thinking 
of my Margarita/ 

A look of pain passed over her features, and 
he saw it. 

* Forgive me ! ^ he said, * I did not mean to 
distress you/ 

*You do not distress me, except for your- 
self. I wish, for your sake, I had any other 
name/ 

' Don't say that. It is becoming a pleasure to 
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me to think you are so called. DonH you believe 
me, Margarita ? ^ 

The girl coloured. Grief and nursing, added 
to her previous ill-health, had left her but the 
shadow of her former seif; but when she coloured^ 
her Hkeness to her onee blooming cousin was most 
apparent. 

^You look like my Margarita now,* said 
Laurence, eamestly, seizing her hand ; * like what 
she might have been had she nursed me through 
this tedious illness, without any consideration for 
her own health and comfort. My kind nurse — 
my dear sister ! how can I thank you suffieiently P 
I have tried so often to do it and failed. Let me 
call you " Margarita," and every time you hear 
the name, think that she is thanking you with me 
for all your goodness to me ! I should have died 
without you — Margarita ! * 

She could not trust her voice to answer him ; 
but from that moment Fane and his dead 
wife's cousin were * Laurence ^ and ' Margarita * 
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to each other. But as soon as he was well enough 
to exert his fingers and his brain, Margarita 
would not let the ycrang widower spend his time 
any longer in moping about the garden and the 
orchard; or pouring his lamentations over the 
irrevocable past into her sympathizing ear. She 
was a woman of energy and action, and she knew 
that grief has little chance of eure in idleness. 
So she brought her now convalescent patient pens 
and ink and paper, and insisted upon his writing 
something. Fane was not unwilling to täte her 
advice. The last month had made a wonderfui 
improvement in his strength and spirits, and he 
was longing to get into harness again. Men 
as a ruie treat their troubles very differenÜy from 
women. A blight crosses the sunshine of their 
lives as a Cancer Springs up in the body — ^sudden- 
ly, but surely. There is no tampering with such 
a scourge, they must kill it or eise it will kill 
them ; so out comes the knife> and one deep sharp 
incision erases it for ever« But women bathe 
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ühdr mental Cancers with milk and water^ or 
sometliing equally innocuous^ and bind ihem np 
tenderly, and slirink when they are exposed to 
the light^ and are as far from eure as at the first, 
when men are Walking the world onoe more, up- 
right and firee and heart whole. 

Lanrence Fane was not a man to forget easily . 
To the last day of his existence^ the thought of 
Daisy would be a tender^ sacred memory in his 
hearty but he was thankful to find, that with re- 
action came a new desire of lifo. He was not so 
much in love with his Cancer as to desire to keep 
it when the Almighty Goodness provided a eure. 
So that when he foimd that he conld think and 
x^mpose again, and with the power to please him- 
selfy he set to work with a will, and became almost 
cheerM. Margarita and he were not separated 
by the new duty. He had been rather assured 
and self-indnlgent with the feeling consequent 
on his long illness, and being as yet far from 
rfitrongy found it convenient to call his guardian 
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nurse whenever he wanted a quotation found, or 

a book of reference, and sometimes even an idea ! 

•He was astonished to find by reason of this inter- 

«course, how nearly their minds were on a level, 

bow well read she was, and how aptly ber memory 

retained ber learning. Tbe course of self-in- 

•structlon sbe bad undergone at bis instigation 

bad bome its fruit, and Laurence often detected 

bimself wondering be bad never discovered tbe 

Ticbes of tbis girFs intellect before, and wbetber 

1;be man sbe married (if she ever married) 

*would be able to appreciate tbe treasure be 

would gain. During tbe course of their many 

-confidences be bad told her all about bis former 

literary reviews, tbe complete defeat be bad suf* 

fered at tbe bands of bis enemies, and tbe utter 

despondency it bad engendered. But Margarita 

bad not eondoled with bim on that occasion. Her 

eyes bad flashed fire, and sbe bad said decidedly : 

' I would not have let them triumph over me, 

Laurence. I would have got up on my feet^ 
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again and again, never mlnd how bruised and 
beaten, and so long as I feit myself to be in the 
right, have defied them to crush me for evei** 
What is the good of a mind like yours if it has 
not strength added to its power ? A weak man 
cannot do more than fly. And right and might 
mmt conquer in the end, if the whole worid is 
against it. If I had had any influence over you 
at that time I should have said to you, ^'Stay ! 
It is only a coward who leaves the field whilst the 
battle is raging. Even if you wield your sword 
from the gaol or the workhouse, stay and fight 
with the weapons God has given you until he 
takes them from your hand." ' 

She stopped, fearing lest her words should 
seem to cast any reflection on Daisy's foniier in- 
fluence^ but Laurence did not seem to notice the 
unintentional aUusion. He had caught her en- 
ergetic tone and echoed it. 

'You are right, Margarita!' he exclaimed. 
;^How stränge that I should seem to hear the 
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tmtli for ihe first tiniB from your Ups* I tro» a 
<X)ward. I tried to fly when I shoxild hare fonglit. 
Bat I will never do bo again. I see now that 
Heaven lias giyen xne diese talents for a peculiar 
pnrpose, and I will exeicise tiiein. There is 
noihing to tempt me to a different course/ he 
added in a lower tone, ' I haye bat myself to work 
for now/ 

This was an ananswerable assertion, and Mar^ 
garita did not refute it. She only sighed and 
resamed her work. 

Bat there was one person who viewed this 
continoal intercoarse between Laarence and his 
Cousin with increasing disapproTal, and that was 
George West. He complained incessantly of the 
State of affairs: dedared that Fane kept Mar- 
garita from more important daties ; and that now 
he was convalescent, there was no earthly reason 
he should not retum to town. To sympathize 
with the husband of yoar deceased sister ap to a 
certain point is all very well, bat to watch thd 
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woman you want to make your wife sympathizdng 
with lum also, and mucli more effectually than 
yourself, is not sopleasant. At all eventsGborge 
West did not find it so. He spoke to Margarita 
on the subject, but she blnshed and laughed bis 
objections on one side, and then he mentioned it 
to bis fatber. 

' It*8 anytbing but agreeable for me/ he said 
^umblingly . ' Here^s poor Daisy gone, and Rita 
tumed into a bospital nurse, with no eyes nor ears 
for any one but Fane. The fellow's quite able to 
fetch and carry for bimself. Why doesn't he go 
back to London and look out for another wife if 
he wants somebody to run after bim all day. I*m 
^etting sick of it, and shall cut my stick and go 
back to Australia if it's to go on like this much 
longer/ 

* I can^t give Fane a hint to retum to town/ 
replied bis fatber. 'He's my poor dead girPs 
bnsband^ and it shall never be said he basn^t a 
home at Maple Farm. But if you^re anxious 
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about Kita, George, why don't you put the ques-^ 
tion to her at once. Girls don't like a man any 
the better for being timid of them. Ask her 
downright to marry you, and I'll lay a hundred 
of wheat to a bündle of chaff she^U say " yes.'* ' 

' Do you really think so ? ' demanded George^ 
eagerly. 

' Of course I do ! Why shouldnH she P She's^ 
known you aU her life, and there isn't your equal 
within twenty miles of Bushthorne. Just you ask 
her, George, and have done with it. I shall ba 
glad myself when the business is settled; for 
though Margarita^s älways been like a daughter 
to me, she will be doubly so as your wife. I shall 
almost forget then,' continued the old färmer with 
half a sob, ' that my pretty one's gone/ 

On this hint George spoke. It was now Sep- 
tember. Eight months had gone by since the 
news of the wreck of the ' Queen of the Wave ' 
had arrived to sadden their little household. The 
broad band of crape round the old farmer's hat 
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lad grown msty and brown, and Margarita 
occasionally tied up lier hair with a purple rib- 
bon, or wore a buncb of autumn flowers in Her 
bosom to relieve the blackness of her mourning 
garb. 

Even Fane had been known to lounge about 
the farm in a grey tweed shooting coat — every- 
thing was beginning to look a little less gloomy, 
and George thought it was a favourable opportu- 
nity for him to speak. So he followed his cousiu 
about one äftemoon when she was performmg 
«ome charitable duties in the yillage, until she 
tumed round laughingly to ask him what he 
wanted. 

' I want to speak to you, Rita ! I have wanted 
to speak to you for some time past/ 

' Have you, George ? What is it P ' 

* I know I shall make a mess of it/ he began 
in his blundering fashion, * but, look here, Bita, 
we've known eaeh other ever since we were little 
children, haven't we ? and I always cared for you 
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a great deal more than I did for poor Daisy, and 
now that I am tlie only one left, of coarse, when-> 
ever my father goes^ Maple Farm and all tliat he 
lias to leave will be left to me/ 

* George, whatever are you driving at ? ' 

* Why, I want you to say that you^ll share it 
with me, Eita. TouVe always said you looked 
on me as a brother, and so it will seem much more 
natural, I should think, that you should stay here 
instead of going anywhere eise.' 

' But I'm not going anywhere eise/ 

' They'll ask you some day — ^some one will ask 

you, Rita — ^and thafs why I speak first, and if 

you'U be my wife ' 

* Tour tvi/e, George ? ' 

Had the jtmn really been her brother, he 
could hardly have surprised her more. 
' Yes. My wife. Why not P ' 

* How can you talk of such a thing ! Why I 
am your sister — as much your sister as our poor 
lost darling was — in heart if not in deed. L 
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cpuldn't be your wife. The idea is horrible to 
me!' 

'Sister! IN'onsense/ replied George, with a 
frown. 'Tou are my cousin. You know it 
perfectly well, and I have loved you for years, 
Rita/ 

*Ye8, as a brother, notbing more. Gteorge^ 
wbatever made you dream of ever being anything 
eise?' 

' How could I help dreaming of it wben 1 see 
bow sweet and dear you are. Rita, don't say 
" no,'* all at once. You're very fond of my poor 
fatber, and tbe old man wants you for a daugbter« 
He says be sball tbink be bas got Daisy back 
again if you marry me. And you will live bere 
amongst all tbe people you know so well, and 
bave tbe bouse poor Daisy was bom and brougbt 
up in for your own. Say "yes," Rita; say 
you'll be my wife.' 

'I can't, George,' said tbe girl firmly. 'I 
wisb I could.' 
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* That is not true P If you wished you could, 

you could/ 
« 

* Not with honour to myself. I wisli I could 
for uncle's sake^ and perhaps a little for yours, for 
I owe liim everything, George, and it liurts me 
dreadfully to give you paln. But I can't, I can't« 
It wouldbe a lie/ 

* Wliy don't you say at once that you liate 
me P ' Said the young man sullenly. 

* Because that would not be true either. I 
don't hate you, George, I am very fond of you ; 
60 fond that I could give anything had this not 
been. I would work for you and your father to 
the last day of my existence, if it could do you 
any good, and prove my gratitude, but I can't 
marry you. It would be the cruelest thing in 
the World/ 

* Why can't you leave me to judge of that P 
I am willing to take you as you are/ 

* Because you don't know my heart as I know 
it,^ replied Rita, sorrowfully. ' How obstinate it 
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is, how reserved, how mucli it lives within 
itself. George, don't speak to me any more 
on this subject; you can^t think how it pains 
me.' 

' I sliall not speak to you again, but I must 
say all I liave to say now. Think of it onee 
more, Rita. I have loved you for years, and I 
will make you mistress of all I have. When my 
father dies you will be without a home. What 
Are you to do then P ' 

*Beg ! sooner than marry a man for what he 
can give me/ said the girl, proudly. 

* You are so touchy, one can hardly speak to 
you, but you must know what I mean. Marry 
me, dear IRita, and let me place you above all 
want.* 

* Oh, George ! I know you are far too good 

and kind to me. My dear cousin, I like you too 

much to marry you. I am a loving sister. I 

should be a very imloving wife. Don't torture 

me any more on the subject, but try and forget 
YOL. n. 8 
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aU about it or we shall no longer b^ able to live^ 
in peaoe together/ 

* Try andforget all about it ! ' echoed George 
West. ' That is the way you women give us 
stones when we liave asked for bread. How can 
I forget all about it when your presence will re* 
mind me of it every day/ 

' If you say that, I shall have to leave Maple^ 
Farm.' 

' 'Soy no, Eita. I didn't mean it. Don't leave 
US, for heayen's sake. Give me your sister's love- 
still, and I will try and stamp out the memory 
ihat I ever asked for more. But is your decision 
really final P Will you never change your 
mindP' 

* Never, George. It is impossible. K ve^ 
Kved to the age of Methusaleh, I should give you 
the same answer. I cannot marry youJ 

*Very good,* he answered curtly, as he 
tumed on his heel ; ^ then I dare say some one 
eise will/ 
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CHAPTEß IX. 

HE TRIES TO CONSOLE HIMSELF. 

r^ EORGE WEST was absent from the supper 
^ table tbat evening. His father asked for 
bim, and Laurence Fane asked for bim, but be 
was not fortbcoming. Tbe servants knew 
Äotbing of bis wbereabouts^ and wben tbey 
questioned Margarita sbe only blusbed aiid 
said sbe bad not seen bim since tbe afternoon. 

' Come bere, my girl ! ' said tbe farmer ap^ 
provingly, as be watcbed ber reddening cbeeks,; 
'I tbink you must bave been buying some of 
tbose TGuge pots witb tbe new-fangled name8> 
wben you were up in London t'otber day. I 
never saw you look so well as you've done for tbe 
last montb. Is it tbe weatber, or is it tbe work^ 
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or have you got some pleasant secret fluttering 
about in this little heart — eh, Eita? You look 
for all the world Uke my poor Daisy to-night ! 
Doesn't she, Laurence ? ' 

' Don't, iincle ! expostulated Bita, in a low 
voice; but Laurence had already glanced her 
way. He finished bis scrutiny witb a deep sigb, 
and cast down bis eyes upon bis book again. 

* Wbere's George, my pretty ? * 
' 1 don't know, nncle ! * 

* Ab, you rogue ! ' pincbing ber ebeeks. 

* Indeed, I don't know wby you sbould call 
me so. I walked witb George to tbe viUage to- 
day, and be left me at tbe Taunton cross-roads. 
I bave not tbe least idea wbere be bas been 
smce/ 

* Gone to visit tbe Taunton jeweller, perbaps. 
Eb, pussy ? * 

Sbe knew wbat be was binting at, and 
grieved to tbink bow disappointed be migbt be 
"wben be came to bear tbe trutb. And tbe know- 
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ledge made her so genüe and caressing in her 
manners toward the old man^ that Fane conld 
not lielp watching her, and tHinking that he 
had never seen such a combination of womanly 
grace and tendemess and strength of mind 
before. 

George did not make his appearance until the 
foUowing day at noon. Then, muddy and rather 
disordered-looking, he flung himselT into his 
father's sanctum, and slammed the door behind 
him. 

* Well, father/ he commenced roughly, ' IVe 
foUowed your advice. Tm going to marry/ 

'Pm so glad/ said the old farmer, rubbing 
his hands. ' I thought it was all right last night 
when I saw our little Rita, colouring up like a 
peony whenever your name was mentioned. I 
congratulate you, George. Give me your hand. 
She's the best and dearest girl in the world, and 
you'll have a wife in a thousand/ 

' Hold, hold, old boy. You're hitting rather 
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beyond the msrk. I said I was going to many, 
Imt I didn't say whoni.' 

• WlLom ghonld you marry but Bita, G^eoirge ? * 

* Why, she's not the only woman in the world, 
18 she^ father ? She's a jolly good girl, and all 
that sort of thing, of course. IVe nothing to say 
against Rita ; but still we Ve grown up rather too 
muchy I fancy, like brother and sister, to be able 
to change our tactics now/ 

' But you told me you loved her ! ' 
'So I did. So I do! And I spoke to her 
about ity into the bargain, but she talked me out 
of the notion, and I think, after all, she's right. 
1 never made any difference betweenher and Daisy, 
you know ; and it seems rather unnatural that we 
should begin to think of each other now as hus- 
band and wife. I could have done it, I dare say ; 
but Rita doesn't fancy it — ^and — and — ^well, we 
agreed to say no more on the subject ! ' 

' I'm very sorry,' said his father, with a down- 
cast countenance. * I quite reckoned upon getting 
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OUT little Kita for a daugliter. And now some one 
«Ise will be taking h&c away trom ns. I'm an 
old man, George, and sha'n't be öf mnoh nse long, 
and wlien I'm laid up by the fire, tbe homestead 
will look very lonely without a woman about 
it!' 

'That's just wbat I thihk/ replied Gteorge, 
eagerly, ^ and so I'm determined to matry, whetber 
-or no. I consider it my duty. And Fve got the 
promise of a girl who'll make you as good a 
daugbter as any one, father, and me as good a wife 
as I shall want/ 

* Wby I have you been courting any one eise, 
George?' 

* I don't know wbat you call " courting." I 
put the question to Carrie Hugbes, and she took 
me like a sbot/ 

' Oarrie Hughes ! ' ejaculated tbe farmer, in 
:a6toni6bment. ' Wbat, tbe little fat one ! ' 

* Well, I suppose sbe won't make tbe worse 
wife for tbat,' replied bis son, cürtly. * Sbe's been 
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Bweet on me — ^so her brother says — ^for the last 
twelve montlis, and it is but fair sbe should bave 
her innings now/ 

* Carrie Hughes/ repeatedMr West, *and that's 
where you have been passing the night, I suppose 
then, George ? * 

'Yes. I walked over yesterday aftemoon, 
and they asked me to stay. And Carrie's not half 
such a bad girl you know, father, when all's said 
and done.' 

' Oh, no ! IVe nothing to say against her, 
though my poor Daisy used to laugh uncommonly 
at Alfred Hughes's sisters/ 

* Daisy used to laugh at everybody/ 

' StiU I can't help wishing it had been our Rita. 
She has grown up amongst us ever since she was 
a baby. She was as fond of my dear girl as if she 
had been her own sister. And she's the very 
image of her poor mother that's dead. I should 
have liked to haye had Margarita Hay for a 
daughter, George/ 
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George rose from his seat^ tumed his back ta 
bis father, and looked steadily out of the sanctum 
Window. 

* Look here, dad/ he said after a pause^ * don't 
you mention that to me again. It^s not to be, and 
tbere's an end of it. I asked ber several times, 
and sbe said " No." Sbe said sbe sbonld never 
say anytbing but *'No'' if sbe lived to be a& 
old as Metbusaleb. And I'm not going to let my 
heart be broken for tbe sake of any woman in the 
World/ 

*You're quite right, George; you're quite 
right, and I bope Carrie will make you tbe wife 
you deserve. Still, still ' 

But bis son had left tbe room before be could 
complete bis sentence. 

Tbe announcement of George's intended 
marriage excited mucb discussion in tbe bouse- 
bold. 

* Tbe idea of bis eboosing one of tbose pug- 
nosed, red-baired little Hugbeses/ said Fane in 
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4xnifidenoe to Rita. 'Wkat can be the secret 

' You had better ask him, Laorence/ 

* I think I shonld get at the tmth bettet* by 
iuikmg yoa/ 

'What nonsense!' 

* la it nonsense? I beard about Geörge's 
aspirations in a certain qoarter long ago. I 
remember my poor Daisy telling me all about 
tbem wben we were at Maple Fann together. 
Jähe thought it the most natural thing in the world, 
Aear loying little girl, that you should marry 
him. I Said I was sure you neyer would» Was 
I not right P ' 

* You have just heard he is going to marry 
Oarrie Hughes. We donH countenance bigamy 
Aowti at Bushthome/ 

*But you never would have married him, 
would you, Margarita ? * 

* Oertainly not. I look on George as a brother. ' 
' But if you had'not looked on him as a brother. 
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«tili you wouldnH liave married him, would you ? ' 
* How pertinacious you are. Wliy don^t you 

try and dissect my feelings with regard to Alfred 

Hughes er Mr Beeves P ' 

'Because I have no interest in themy Mar- 

garita/ 
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CHAPTER X. 



WHAT IT LEADS TO. 



X AXJRENCE FANE would not be persuaded to 
-*-^ leave Margarita Hay alone on the subject 
of the projected marriage. When, by means of 
cross-questioning, coaxing, and confident asser- 
tion^ he had extracted from her the confession 
that George had proposed and been rejected, he 
professed to become curions to ascertain what 
motive she could have had for treating her cousia 
80 badly. 

'He'san awfuUy good fellow, you know/ he 
Said, slyly, 'a little rough, perhaps, but a per- 
fect gentleman^ and as upright and honourable a 
man as ever I came across. And he was very 
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fond of you, Margarita. What made you behave 
so ungratefully as to refuse him ? ' 

He would go on iintil Margarita was almost 
ready to cry. 

* It is too bad of you to tease me, Laurence^ in 
this way/ she repKed. * You have told me again. 
and again that you always said and feit sure I 
should never marry my cousin. Wliy can't you 
beKeve that your instinct was mine ? I have no 
reason to give — except that I did not wish it/ 

' I knew you wouldn't do it, but I did not 
know that you would be wise not to do it. It does 
not answer in this world, Margarita^ entirely to 
sacrifice worldly prudence to inclination. Just 
see what a good property this is, and how com- 
fortably it would have kept you to the end of your 
days. And now to think that these servants and 
dairies and gardens, over which you have reigned 
paramount for years, are to be delivered into the 
hands of that red-haired little animal, Carrie 
Hughes. Isn't it vexatious ? ' 
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Margarita now feit more iüclined to laugh 
than cry. 

* Not to me, Laurence. I shall be very glad 
to make them over to her, and only hope she vmy 
like the duty better than I have dqne. Just tkink 
how much leisure I shall have for my books 
and writing. I may be an author yet — ^in 
time ! ' 

^And you are content to play second fid- 
dleP^ 

* Quite ao, if it makes George or my uncle any 
the happier. I only hope his marriage inai/ make 
George happier. Yet I cannot imagine äny one 
who has had mch a mter^ in a lower tone, ' caring 
for a woman like Carrie Hughes.' 

' Or such a cousin ! ' interpolated Fane. 

* Tes, I think I may echo, without any very 
great vanity, " or such a cousin." Because Carrie 
is so frivolous, you know, Laurence ; so silly and 
affected and giggling, — ^so totally unlike our dead 
darling— or me.' 
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' But there never were any otlier such, women 
as Daisy and you/ 

^Thatisyour fancy — ^because you knawthat 
I loved her almost as well as you did. We were 
very oidinary girls except in our affection for one 
another. Oh, Laurenoe, how often I wonder if 
she can see and hear us now.' 

* K she does, it must make her very happy to 
see we are such friends.' 

* I hope so ! oh, I hope so ! With your friend- 
ship, Laurence, and the prospect of meeting her 
in heaven, I have all that I need to make life 
easy to me.' 

* Do you never dream of its being something 
more than easy, Margarita ? ' 

She shook her head. 

*Not without my Daisy. And one reason, 
Laurence, why I never could have married my 
Cousin George, even if all other considerations 
had prompted me to do so, is, that he does not care 
for our darling as we do/ 
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She used the possessive pronoun in the plural 
almost unconsciously^ but Fane heard and com- 
mented on ii 

* That 18 what has drawn us so closely together/ 
he Said, quietly. * Tour kindness to me, Mar- 
garita — ^your care — your sympathy — would not 
have possessed half their power had I not known 
that your heart was bleeding in unison with mine. 
Whatever may happen to us in the future, we 
shaU always have one interest in common-our 
love for the dead. We can never forget it, nor 
disown it, nor — ^nor — ^be jealous of the claim it 
makes upon eaeh other^s hearts.' 

He had never spoken so tenderly to her 
before, and Margarita trembied, and could not 
answer him. There was silence between them. 
for a few moments. He was the one to break 
it. 

' This contemplated marriage,' he commenced 
briskly, as though desirous to sh^ke off any 
Impression his words may have left behind 
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them, ^18 to take place about Cliristmas, is it 
not?' 

^Ibelieveso/ 

* Well, it will have orte good eflPect — to make 
me clear out of Maple Farm.' 

* Will you leave us ? * 

* My dear girl, how can I stay? It was all 

very well whilst you were alone. Your uncle has 

been kind enough to let me pay my share of the 

bousekeeping expenses, wbieb put me completely 

^t my ease, and made me look on the farm almost 

as my home ; and I am not eure, if tbings had 

continued in the same way, wbether I sbould not 

bave stayed bere altogetber. It is so jelly and 

quiet, and I bave lost all taste for gaiety. Be- 

sides, I can do such a lot of work. (By tbe way, 

Margarita, I beard from my publisber tbis mom* 

ing, and tbe new book is selling admirably , Tbey 

expect to go into a second edition ne^t week. 

Isn't tbat good newsP) But wben tbia bride 

eomes bome it will be quite a different a&ir, I 
VOL. n, 9 
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sliould not have stayed under a new regime any 
way, and least of all that of Miss Carrie Hughes. 
I hate the thought of the little fat vulgär thing/ 

' So we shall lose you/ said Margarita, thonght- 
fully. 

* I hope not, Margarita ; but I shall go back 
to London ; there is no doubt of that/ 

' And live with Mr Reeves ? ' 
^Perhaps, or in lodgings by myself.' 

* You will be so lonely/ she murmured. 

* I should be that anywhere. But remember^ 
I have a great deal of work before me— work 
which you have taught me to consider as a sacred 
duty. Perhaps it is all for the best I should be 
within sound of the battle/ 

No more was said on the subject at that 
moment. Perhaps they feit mutually they could 
not trust themselves to say more. 

The engagement of the young squire of Maple 
Farm was inaugurated by a series of festivities, 
most uncongenial to the feelings of Margarita and 
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Laurence Fane. The wliole tribe of Hugheses^ 
arrayed in silks of divers colours, bore down npon 
the farm-house^ and made themselves completely 
ät home ; apportioning the various apartmients to 
the use of the bride elect, arid freely conmiißnting 
on the arrangements of the household, which fliejr 
considered qnite inadequate to the requirement» 
of the future Mrs George West. 

*I dare say it has all done well enough for 
your poor dear uncle and yourself, you know, my 
dear/ said old Mrs Hughes in confidenee to Mar- 
garita Hay, ^ but when my Carrie comes here I 
shall consider a drawing-room quite a necessity ; 

for she has been brought up at Apsley House^ 
Taunton, amoügst what you may call quite the 
elegancies of life. And the bed-room papers aro 
shocking, my dear, positively shocking ! I süp- 
pose Mr George will have them all re-decorated 
before the happy couple retum from their wedding 
"tower/' Carrie's room at Apsley House^ 
Taunton, is trimined with blue and white, and I 
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&ncy slie would like to have blue and white in. 
her new lionie,— it's so becoming to a deKcate 
<iQmplexion, you know, But these are things no 
young lady can speak about ; so gerhaps you will 
$ee to its being done/ 

' You really must not ask me, Mrs Hughes. 
I shall have nothing whatever to do with the pre- 
parations for the wedding.' 

*Indeed! I thought you were quite your 
good uncle's right hand. So Miss Daisy used to 
teil US. Poor dear girl ! How she would have 
enjoyed this little change. And to think she's 
gone ! Does Mr Fane feel her loss much, my 
dear P He looks quite hearty ! ^ 

* He is pretty well again now/ replied Mar-» 
^arita, trembling with pain and indignation, * but 
he has been terribly ill/ 

* Ah ! a sad loss ! But I dare say he'll con- 
sole himself before long. Gentlemen are very 
fiekle, my dear; though I suppose I oughtn^t 
io say so when my Game has just got a beau ! 
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What oolour do you wear at tlie wedding?' 

* I shall not wear any colours. I shall not 
even go to the wedding. My cousin lias not 
been dead twelve months yet/ replied Märgarita>^ 
Tioily* 

*Not go to the wedding ! I call that very 
Strange. I was just going to ask you to oblige 
US by being one of Carrie's bridesmaids ; büt of 
course that is out of the question now. And I 
don't think it is very becoming of you, my dear, 
to set up your opinion against tüat of your uiicle 
and Mr George. They don't think it's too soon/ 

* Perhaps not. It makes no diflference to me. 
My uncle wishes me to please myself in thfe^ 
matter, and I prefer to rei^ain at home. I never 
did care for weddings.' 

* Ah ! well, my dear, we shall hear you teil a 
different story some day, when Mr Right makes 
his appearance. But I must go and consult dear 
Carrie about the drawing-röom.* 

And so the odious woman left her to herseif 
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and tlie thoughts of her aching heart Thesit 
constant irruptions of the Hughes family became 
at last almost unbearahle. Laurence Fane had to 
emove his desk and belongings from the oak par* 
lour into his own room, and even there was not 
always safe from Interruption. 

One afternoon^ after having listened to th^ 
loud Yoices of Miss Carrie and her mamma and 
sisters dying away in the distance, he cautiously 
^merged from his hiding-place, and found Mar- 
garita alone in the sitting-room, bathed in 
tears. 

^What is the matter?* he inquired, anx- 
iously. 

* Oh, I am foolish. I am wrong, I suppose,' 
replied the girl, as she attempted to conquer her 
emotion ; * but that woman will drive me wild ! 
What do you think she has been doing, Laurence P 
What do you think she has dared to do P Carried 
away my Daisy's chair — ^the little low chair my 
darling always sat on by my side — which she 
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wsed ever since she was a little girl. Oh, Laur- 
ence, I have seen her in that chair ever since I 
oan remember ; — ^I could shut my eyes at any 
moment and fancy I still saw her laughing mouth 
and merry eyes beaming at me from it. And Mrs 
Hughes knew it all — I told her of it — and yet she 
presumed to say it was just what her Carrie 
wanted, and she should take it home with her. 
And George Jet her ! He put it into the carriage 
himself, and said if the ladies wished to have it it 
could make no earthly diflPerence to me. I couldn't 
have belieyed it of him, Laurence ; it makes me 
feel aa if I hated him ! ' 

Fane sat down near her, and placed his hand 
upon her Shoulder. 

* Poor girl ! * he said, soothingly . ^ Poor Mar- 
garita ! I can understand how bitter it must have 
been. And this is not the worst of it. If theso 
women are allowed to worry you now, how much 
more will they do so when they have acquired the 
right to interfere ? Have you thought of it. Mar- 
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garita — of what tliis house will be like wlien Carrie 
Hughes is mistress here ? ' 

^ Often ! But of what use is it to think? I 
believe my uncle loves me too well to allow me 
to be insulted in any way. And for the rest, I 
shall live as much as possible in my own room/ 

* A cheerful prospect, truly . These vulgär 
women running rampant over the premises, and 
you, poor child, cooped up in your bed-room. 
Why, you'U die of sheer loneliness.' 

^ I am töugher than you think for, Laurence. 
I am not afraid of silence or of solitude. But 
what I dofear is having my heai*t lacerated* Ta 
tear her name lightly spoken of — her actions 
commented on — her memory perhaps ignored — it 
is tluxt will kill me.' 

* You shall not stay to hear it ! ' exclaimed 
Laurence. * I will not have your warm, loving^ 
affections trampled on in so shameful a manner. 
Margarita, save yourself from such an indignity/ 

' How, Laurence ? ^ 
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*By fiUiiig the place of her whose memory i& 
so sacred to us botii. ISTo ! don't take your band 
away, or look as though I had said anything to 
shock your delicacy. Listen to me. I am not 
oflPering to you the love I gave to my dead wife. 
I cannot do it if I would. I loved her with the 
first fresh feelings of an unsophisticated heart. I 
poured out all the wealth of my affection on her 
dear head. I idolized her, Margarita, if ever a 
man idolized a creature, and I can never love any 
woman in that way again. When she died, I 
thought aU feeling had died with her ; and so 
perhaps it might have done had you not come to 
wake it up again ; to weep with and for me — to 
teil me I did not bear my grief alone — to teach 
me that to impart comfort is more blessed than to 
reeeive it. You raised me from the depths of 
despair — ^you urged me to action — ^you showed me 
that lifo can never be all harren whilst we have 
heaven in view. You nursed, not only my sick 
hody back to health, but my sick soul to hope ; — 
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Änd to you, Margarita, — to you whom our lost 
darling loved so truly — who will help me to keep 
her sacred memory green with tears — to you I 
would dediqate the little interest her early death 
has left me stiU in life. Do not Bhrink from me ; 
you know I have not said a word that my dead 
love might not liave listened to. For her sake, 
then, — to impart some comfort to the heart she 
has left so desolate, and some happiness, I trust^ 
to your own life — ^be my wife, Margarita? ' 

* It seems so soon/ she sobbed, * so soan ! ' 

* Does it really ? I know, as we count time, 
it is but little more than ten months ago ; but to 
me it seems an etemity ! Oh, Margarita,' he said 
fiuddenly, 'I am a stränge lover to woo any 
woman ; but come to me — ^for God's sake come to. 
me ! and keep my heart from utterly breaking for 
the loss of her,^ 

* I will come, Laurence, whenever you think 
best/ 

* Thank you, oh, thsmk you, so many timesu 
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You axe giving me 8o much, and I Have so Utile 
to offer you in retunu Oh, xny lost darling/ he 
continued, with uplifted eyes, * how can I give 
her more, when the best part of me is with you in 
your grave ? Have I any right to bind her life 
to mine ? ' 

* Hush, dear Laurenee ! All I ask is to be 
allowed to comfort you/ 

* And you mll comfort me. I shall no longer 
dread going back to London. You will come to 
me before long, Margarita ?— I shall not be plone 
all the rest of my life — I shall have the sister of 
myangel! — wy sister and nurse and friend — to 
help me along the weary road. Oh, Margarita, 
you don't know the blessing you will be to 
me.* 

' I hope so,' she said, eamestly. 

'You will infuse fresh energy, fresh hope, 
fresh feelings in me. The very thought seems to 
haye raised me from death to life again. It has 
given me a new interest in living. My wife-— my 
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• ■ * * 

wife t It is like balm poured on lacerated flesh to 
be able to say those words again. My wife ! Mar- 
garita. Does it nuike you bappy to hear me call 
you by tbat name ? ' 

' Nothing in this world could make me Tiap- 
pier/ she whispered. 

* Have you ever dreamed of it, dear ? Have 
you ever tbought it might come to pass ? ' 

* Not since she died, dear Laurence/ 

'Not since? How could it be before? It 
was not— it could not have been — ^when first we 
met, Margarita ! * 

* Oh, Laurence ! will you think the worse of 
me for saying it ? I have loved you all along.^ 

He paused from sheer astonishment. 

* All along!^ he murmured. *From those 
first few weeks. What have I done to deserve 
the love of two such women? And I— I was 
blindi engrossed in my own feelings, and saw 
nothingi* 

' You were loving Daisy,' she replied, simply. 
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^ How oould Toa haxe becn expectcd to think of 
me?' 

As tlie drift of her answer cao^t his under- 
standmg, he tomed and folded her in his arms. 

'Dear,£dthfbl8oaI,'he8aid,eainestIj; 'gener* 
ons^ deroted spirit ! Ma j God deal with me as I 
&Q to leward yonr loTuig, holy sacrifice of seif! ' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



SIX YEAKS AFFER. 



TT was six years after. It was a dark night in 
-^ November. I must take you to a house in 
Bayswater, within a stone's throw of Kensington 
Gardens. 

■x- -x- ^ -x- -x- 

All outside the house was gloomy and miser- 
able enough. The town was enveloped in a dense 
fog, which, mingled with the raw atmosphere of 
winter, made as unwholesome a mixture as it was 
possible for hmnan creatures to swallow. The 
crossing-sweepers were trembling and coughing 
at their posts^ only longing for the moment wheu 
the fall of night should render it justifiable for 
them to strike work and return home. The 
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drivers of vehicles shouted to each other incess- 
antly, as their waming lamps showed blurred 
and dimly throngli the thick white mist; and 
foot passengers hurried along with their wraps 
held np to their mouths, only anxious to reach 
their destinations as speedily as possible. Few 
people were out of doors who could possibly avoid 
it, and such as had left friends at home knew they 
were watching anxiously for their retum. But 
the insides of most of the houses formed a striking 
contrast to the outside ; and it it was especially 
so with the house which concems this story. It 
was a conunodious but moderately-sized building, 
close to the park, and, as a natural consequence, 
in the occupation of some man of property. The 
hall, which was brilliantly lighted and warmed, 
was covered with well-dressed skins ; the drawing- 
room, which opened into a conservatory, was 
^mpty, but evidently made ready for Company. 
From the open doors of the dining-room, servants 
were passing to and fro, carrying the Stands of 
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flowers and fems, and the dainty dessert disÜes 
ithat decorate a dinner served a la Russe, There 
"^ras a fourth room oii tlie same floor, the only one 
whicli was occupied, It was a library or study, 
The walls were lined with book-cases and hung 
with paintings. Thick curtains shut out the 
Windows, and two lamps lighted it almost as effi- 
ciently, and far more pleasantly than gas. The 
room was fumished with oak, much in the usual 
style, with one exception. It seemed to be a 
duplieate study. There were two writing-tables 
in it, two Cromwell chairs, and two sets of all the 
paraphemalia that -authors most affect. There 
was a couch, too— a small couch covered with 
French chintz — a low table, upon which stood a 
work-basket, and a wicker stand of plants, all of 
which spoke of the occasional presence of a 
woman. But she was not there nöw. The only 
occupant of the room was a man — our old friend, 
Laurence Fane— who was bending over his paper 
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beneatL. the lamp-light, and writing as though bis 
life depended on it. 

Presently he stopped, thrust bis band tbrougb 
bis bair — a trick of bis wbilst tbinking — and 
raised bis face to tbe ligbt. 

How like it was to tbe old face, and yet bow 
<;banged. Tbe look of care and depression bad 
completely vanisbed. A few lines engraven by 
tbougbt bad become apparent on bis forebead, 
but tbere was an expression of content over tbe 
wbole countenance tbat made bim seem younger 
tban be bad done before. He bad grown stouter 
too, and bore tbat general air of well-doing tbat 
marks a man as being raised above tbe fear of 
penury or distress. His appearance was more 
bealtby, bis bearing more uprigbt, bis manner 
more confident, tban tbey bad ever been ; in fact 
Laurence Fane was improved in every respect. 
He bad reason to be grateful to tbe last six years. 

He resumed bis writing, scribbled off anotber 

VOL. II. 10 
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page or two^ gathered the loose sheets together^ 
and, rising, rung the beU. 

It was answered by a man-servant. 

* Is that boy still waiting, Garson P ' 

* Yes, sir/ 

* Give bim those papers, and tbis ! ' tbrowing- 
a balf-crown down on tbe table. ' Let bim taker 
tbem to the office in a cab. By tbe way, is your 
mistress in ? ' 

* No, sir ! Tbe carriage bas not yet returned.** 

* Tbat*8 stränge ! Wbat time do we dine to- 
night.' 

* Eigbt o'clock, sir. Same as usual.' 

* All rigbt. Send off those papers, and tben^ 
See to my tbings. I sball dress at once.' 

* Margarita will be late,' was tbe tbought that 
flashed tbrougb bis mind as be took out bis watcb 
and saw it pointed to seven. * I wonder wbat can 
bave kept her so long.' 

Then be walked to tbe window and pulled 
aside tbe curtains andlooked out upon tbe fog. 
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^Ugh! what a night/ he sud, iuwardlj» 'I 
wish Margarita wäre at hosoe.' 

But Bhe did not oome home for half an hour 
afterwards. She came raaniBg iqpstairs ot half ^ 
past seveu o'dock, and burst into his dxeasing- 
room, a mass of hlack velyet and isahle: 'My 
darling. Did you thdnk I was lost for good and 
aU!' 

If the passiQg years had improved Lanrence 
Fane in appearance they had done still more for 
his wife. Margarita at one-and-twenty had been 
a delicate, fair, sweet-fSotced girl. At seyen-and* 
twenty she was a beautiful woman. Happineas 
and prosperity had deyeloped her best points. 
Her face was rounder, her figure firmer, her hair 
more luxüriant than it had eyer been. And she 
had style and fashion added to her beauty, and a 
modestly assured air about her, bom of the blisa 
of loying and the knowledge that she was Ioyed> 
that made her at times irresistibly fascinating. 
Her husband thought she looked so now, as she 
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came up to where he was standing before the 
looking-glass and laid her head upon his Shoulder. 

* You are very late, Margarita. Tou will never 
be dressed in time for dinner/ 

^ Oh yes, I shall. Ellen generally tums me 
off in about ten minutes. But I couldn't help it, 
Laurence, Miss Folkes wouldn't let me go/ 

* You should have insisted on it. I donH like 
your beingout in ihis fog. It makes me nervous/ 

^ You old goose. Nervous of what P ' 

^All kinds of things. Besides you might 
<;atch eold. You should take möre care of your- 
self, Margarita/ 

' Darling, you do coddle me up so. Catch cold ! 
You know I'm as strong as a horse. But Miss 
Folkes had a most interesting case .' 

^ I teil you what it is, my child. If you don't go 
and dress at onee there'U be a most interesting 
case of seven people waiting for their dinner/ 

*And only their tails to be found on the 
iiearth^rug, like those of the celebrated Kilkenny 
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cats, when I go down into the drawing-room. All 
right, Laurence, I Will not chatter any longer — 
only kiss me first/ 

' Who's a goose now ? * he said fondly, as he 
pressed his Ups to hers. *Tou shall teil me all about 
old mother Folkes and her case when they're gone, 
Margarita ; but it really won't do to keep yonr 
guests waiting/ 

And in another moment he heard her meny 
laugh in the next room. 

* Not so very leite after all, Mr Fane/ she said 
jestingly, as she entered the drawing-room at eight 
o^clock, and found him the only person there. 
^ You see, there is such a thing as a woman dress- 
ing herseif quickly, though you won't belieye 
it/ 

* And looking very pretty when she is dressed/ 
he replied. * Tes, I can quite believe that, Mar- 
garita. Well, now you can teil me all that you've 
been doing/ 

* Oh, that is not much. First, I went to the 
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hoBpital (it is my hespital day yoa know) ; and^ 
then to Mi3S Felkes. Bat she interested me very 
mucli in a case ' 

'Mr and Mrs Rawdon/ said the servant^ liirow- 
mg open the door. 

'I'm doomed never to hear anything about 
that case of Miss Felkes'/ said Laurence, in so 
comical a tone that Margarita met her friends^ 
widi a broad smile upon her face. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



THE DINNER PARTY. 



HENRY RAWDON was a young American 
writer of great genius^ who had lately come 
over to this coimtry and received the warm wel-^ 
-come he deserved in exoliange for his well-won 
laureis. His wife was a pretty^ delicate creature, 
of the highest type of tr^isatlantic beauty, with 
the fragility of a lily— the cölouring of a blush 
rose^-^and the tongae of a magpie* The yoimg^ 
«couple had mach commended themselves to Mr 
and Mrs Fane^ who were contemplating a yisit tö 
the United States themselves before long^ and it 
was not the first time they had joined their circle 
At dinner. Their entrance was soon followed by 
that of Mr and Miss Wellesley, a falber and 
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daughter, the latter of whom had just appeared 
on the metropolitan boards and created a tremend- 
ous Sensation. Miss Wellesley was very handsome 
and very clever — on the stage ; but she had not 
much to say for herseif in private life. However, 
her papa made up for her lack of garrulity, and 
as Laurence Fane had written the piece in which 
she was to make her second appearance, there 
were ample reasons why he and Mr Wellesley 
should button-hole each other in a comer of the 
room, and talk as if they were the dearest and 
most eonfidential friends in the world, whilst tlie 
lovely Venetia simpered and blushed under the 
string of searching inquiries put to her by Mrs 
Bawdon^ and tried to look as if she were not the 
Bubject of conversation, and a beauty, and a 
* lionne/ How often we have seen the same thing^ 
repeated. How well we know how it is done. 

* I wonder where Jack and Cupid are/ ex* 
elaimed Fane, just as a thundering double knock 
came at the door. 
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^Talk of an an gel and you hear the rustling 
of his wings/ he continued, laughingly, as Mr 
Arthur Hazleton, alias * Cupid ^— the smallest, tha 
ngliest, and the cleverest man, with the biggest 
voice and the wannest heart in London-^ame 
bustKng into the Ughted room, followed by our 
old acquaintance, Jack Eeeves^ who was a stand« 
ing dish at the Fanes' weekly dinners of elght. 

^ Are we late ? ' said Cupid, as he shook händig 
vigorously all round. ' I*m so sorry, it's all my 
fault, but I heard of this review in the " Antagon- 
istic," Fane, and I couldn't resist bringing you a 
copy in case you hadn't seen it.' 

He produced a paper as he spoke» and pointed 
out amost complimentary notice of a child's book 
that Margarita had lately produced. Fane read 
it through with a face glowing with pride. 

^ Dinner ! ' announced the servant at the open 
door. 

* Dinner, dear Laurence,* said his wife, who 
was already on the arm of Mr Bawdon, wamingly. 
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^ Stop a minute. I am sore our fifiend» will 
«xcuBe me. You must hear this first I am so 
^lady bat it's just wliat I expected/ And he read 
the review aloud from beginning to end. 

It was brimful of praise, and before^ he had 
conclndedy poor Margarita's cbeeks were dyed 
crimson witb confusion. 

* Oh, Laurence, how can you ! and before Iffr 
Sawdon, too. Please don't. It's horrible flattery, 
and you do make me feel so ashamed/ 

' It's more than it makes me feel, then. I'm 
as proud a8 a peacock about it. But I knew what 
was in it before it went to press. Mrs Bawdon, 
wül you forgive my egotism in haring kept you 
waiting for a moment ? But you must know — 
you, who take so much pride in tUwdon's auccess 
— ^what delight there is in finding that the werk 
of those you care for is appreciated/ 

* You talk as if you did not write yourself, Mr 
Fane/ she answered. 

They had paceed into the dining-room no^. 
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and were out of ear-sHotof Maarganta, whcs seated 
between. Mr EawdoB and Cupid, was being sub- 
jected to a cross-fire of congratulation. 

* Ah, mine is such totally different work/ he 
äaid. ^It's hard at times^ of course, but then I 
setüe myself to it. It's the business of my life. 
There is nothing wonderM in its being done, 
because I haye nothing eise to do. But to Mar- 
garita, who has her household and her ohild to 
attend to (and who attends to them most 
thoroughly), all these delicate, graceful fancies 
seem as natural as the course of her daily life. 
That is what seems so wonderful to me. She 
never studies. She only flits in and out of my 
library occasionaUy, and scribbles for a few 
minutes, and forthwith appear these wonderfiil 
children's books, and magazine articles^ and scraps 
of poetry, aU bom of her imagination. It beats 
me altogether. I can't think how it's done ! ' 

'Oh, Mr Fane,* exclaimed Miss Wellesley, 
' to hear you talk, one would think you had no 
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Imagination yourself. And what a run your last 
play had. And every one anticipates the new 
one will go all the season ! ' 

' Purely mechanical, Miss Wellesley/ replied 
the dramatist, indiflferently. * You form an idea^ 
plant a set of characters about it, construct a 
scenario^ and there yöu are. They must fall into 
their places somehow. There's nothingnewunder 
the sim/ 

' Well, papa thinks '^ The Fatal Impediment '' 
most original. Don't you, papa ? ' 

' Of course, my dear, in common "with every 
one eise. But success can afford to be modest» 
Our good friend has probably thought more of 
hia work when it was worth less ! ' 

* Ah, that's very likely,* said Fane, laughing ;. 
and then they feil to discussing other things, and 
the subject was dropped. 

* Are we not to have Daisy to-night ? ' he in- 
quired of his wife, as the dessert was placed on the 
table. 
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' Yes, certainly, Laurence, if you wisli it. Car- 
son, teil the nurse to bring down Miss Daisy ! * 

In a few more minutes the dining-room dooi^ 
was pompously thrown open, and a small figure, 
arrayed in blue and white, appeared upon the 
threshold. Fane's whole countenance lighted up 
with pleasure. 

* Come, darling/ he said eagerly, ^ come and 
Sit on my knee/ 

The little girl looked at the assembled party 
wistfully for a moment, and then ran into her 
father's arms. 

* There's my daughter, Miss Wellesley/ he 
ßaid, proudly, to the yoüng actress, *sole child 
and heiress of the house of Fane/ 

' She's a very pretty little child/ said Miss 
Wellesley, as she stroked her golden cnrls, * but 
I don't see much resemblance in her to Mrs Fane 
or yourself/ 

* Don't you ? She is generally considered Kke 
her mother, But it's rather a stränge thing, 
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Miss Welleeley, that Daisy resembles my first 
wife more than she does my seoond. It's trae 
they were cousins, and not unlike in feature» still 
the resemblance is remarkaUa. What shall papft 
give Daisy P ^ he continned to the child, ^ om of 
those pretty crystallized pears, or a buncdi of 
raisins/ 

' Don*t make her ill/ pleaded her mother from 
the other side of the table. 

* I, darling P as if I would ! You know I know 
much more about children than you do.' 

* Or you think you do.' 

'Isn't she saucy, Miss WellesleyP That's 
all upon the strength of that review. I wiah 
I had never read it to her. I shall be sab- 
jeeted to this sort of thing for the next week at 
least.' 

Miss Wellesley opened her eyes and believed 
it all, and Margarita called Laurence's attention 
to the fact that Daisy was destroying the decora- 
tions of the table. 
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' What is it ? Oh, the flowers. Poor little 

■ 

dear ; she misses the flowers so when she retums 
to London/ 

* Has she been in the country ? ' • 

*Yes, she spends every summer down in 
Somersetshire with her mother's relatives, whüst 
Mrs Fane and I go abroad/ 

* I play with George, and Maggie, and Bosie,' 
Said the child in explanation. 

' Her little cousins. There's quite a troop of 
children down there/ 

' How are the George Wests getting on P ' 
demanded Jack Eeeves. 

* Oh, very well. They have a large family, 
and George seems qüite to have settled down to a 
farmer's life. The old man is getting very shaky. 
I donH think he has ever quite got over past 
events/ 

' Perhaps not,' replied Jack, as he lo'oked at 
bis friend, and thought how well he seemed to have 
survived the awful battle of that time. > 
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As Margarita, with the Otter ladies, rose from 
(table to leave the room, she tried to coax Daisy 
to come into the drawing-room with her, but the 
child refused to quit her father's knee. 

* Let her stay/ said Fane, pleadingly, as he 
looked up at his wife. 

^ WonH she bother you ? ' 
He shook his head. 

m 

' If she does I'U ring for nurse/ 

* Very well.' 

So Miss Daisy was left in füll posses- 
sion. 

* My baby is much fonder of her father than 
she is of me/ said Margarita, with a smile, as she 
joined her guests. 

^ Oh, dear ! Do you like that ? ^ asked Miss 
Wellesley. 

* I don't mind it. Why should I ? I would 
rather she preferred him to me, than love him 
less. And he does so dote on her. He spoils her 
dreadfully.' 
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* Tou are so fortunate in having only one/ re- 
marked Mrs Rawdon, plaintlvely. 

^ Do you think so ? I am very fond of little 
ehildren. They are no trouble to me, I have 
been at tlie Children's Hospital this afternoon. 
Poor little things ! It is so pitiful to see them 
suffer, and feel one is able to do so little for them, 
Have you ever been there ? ' 

' Oh dear, no ! Mr ßawdon wouldn't hear of 
my going to hospitals/ cried the pretty American, 
^ He would be so dreadf ully afraid I should catch 
something ! ^ 

^ I don't think there is much fear of that ; be- 
sides, we run the risk every time we move out of 
doors. And there is so much want, and misery, 
and distress in London. It seems dreadful to live 
in the very midst and do nothing to relieve it.* 

^ Well, I wonder at you, Mrs Fane, who are 
so clever, and write such nice books and verses, 
caring to go amongst dirty people,' said Miss 
Wellesley. 

VOL. II. 11 
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' You tlunk it would destroy all my romance- 
perhaps. Indeed it does not. But tlieii I am 
differently constituted from most London ladies, 
you know. I was brought up in the country, and 
amongst poor people^ and when I married and 
came to live in town it seemed quite natural to 
go on visiting them. The only thing is I hare sa 
little time.' 

* And Mr Fane approves of your doing so ? ' 
Said Mrs Eawdon. 

Margarita's face grew grave directly. 

* If Mr Fane did not approve/ she answered— r 
quietly, * I should not do it. He and I have but 
one mind upon all subjects. We never think 
diflTerently, or act in Opposition to one another.* 

At this juncture Miss Daisy reappeared to say 
good night, and create a diversion in her own 
favour, and her dismissal being shortly followed 
by the entrance of the gentlemen, a little general 
conversation, and a few songs from Cupid, termin- 
ated the proceedings of the evening. 
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As soon as she had dismissed her maid, 
Laurence Fane entered liis wife's dressing« 
room. 

' I haven't ccmgratulated yon yet on that re- 
view, my darUng/ he said fondly^ as he Idssed her 
forehead. 

* Oh, Laurence, dear, I am very glad, of course; 
but I am afraid it is more than I deserve.' 

* Not a bit of it. The book is first-rate, and I 
told you so all along. But I wonder who can have 
written it ? ' 

'I wonder, too. The " Antagonistic " is 
generally so bitter, and we have no friends on the 
staff.' 

^ That is what I'm so pleased about. If it had 
been got by f avour it would have been worth no- 
thing. It's the genuine reward of merit, Mar-' 
garita. I feel so happy this evening, I should like 
to dance a break-down ! ' 

' Dearest love, donH Jump about in that ex- 
traordinary manner. Yes, I am very thankful^ 
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but it 18 for your sake, Laurence — ^for your dear 
sake, to wbom I owe it all/ 

Her tone sobered him at onee. 

* How stränge you should say that, When I 
have been tbinking all tbe eyening tbat I too owe 
everjrtbing to you/ 

* To mey Laurence ! Why — bow P ' 

' To your love, my dear wife — ^your sympathy, 
your eneouragement. Wben you came to me I 
was a broken-down man — broken in bealth, 
spirits, and fortune. You raised me from. all 
tbis; you brougbt me bope and courage^ and 
taugbt me patience and Submission — and I took 
beart again and made myself wbat I am. But all 
througb you, Margarita/ 

' K so, you bave repaid it a tbousand times^' 
43be answered througb ber tears. 

' I look back upon wbat I was,' be continued, 
witbout beeding tbe interruption, 'witibout 
friends, or prospects, or connection; and I see 
jnyself now affluent — fuU of work, and rising 
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in popularitjr every day — ^anA I owe it all to you, 
dear, all to you/ 

* You would have risen, darling, through your 
own talents. I could but teil you to believe in 
them.' 

^ No ! I never should have struggled up from 
the Slough of Despond into which I liad sunk 
without your love to help me. It is love, Mar-^ 
garita, love and happiness, that have been my 
God-given helpers — that have turned tliis dark 
wilderness into a paradise^ and made me feel 
there was something still wortli living for. So, 
however much I may rejoice in my success, I 
must rejoice more in yours, This book will be 
a great success^ Margarita. The Children's 
Hospital will have reason to rejoice that it wad 
written/ 

'I hope so. They want help, and it is s6 
worthily bestowed. If you had only been 
with me there to-day, Laurence. This dismal 
weather outside, and the patient little faces 
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white with pain within. It was very touching ! * 
' I like you to help them and to write for 
them. Kotbing could please me more. But I 
wish you wouldn't visxt tliat and other places so 
often, Margarita. I don't think it is necessary, 
and I am a&aid of its liurting you/ 

* It will not hui't me, and it is a real pleasure; 
Wlxen one is so very, veri/ happy/ she added in a 
low Toice, * one feels almost bound to do wbat one 
can to impart Happiness to otbers/ 

* My own wife ! that is just like you. But 
you bave our cliild to tliink of, Margarita/ 

* Do you tliink I ever forget her ? I never 
run the slightest risk for her sake. Sut it is for 
her sake too, and for the sake of our dear one 
who is gone, that I am so anxious, if possible, to 
give more comfort to those who need it as much 
as we once did. Can we ever forget that time, 
Laurence ? ' 

^ Never. Dear, loving Daisy! Her sweet. 
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innocent face rises before me as you speak. And 
yet, Margarita/ he continued thoughtfidly, 'I 
sometimes question mysölf whether, had she 
lived, it would have been as well with me as it is 
now/ 

* Oh ! Laurence, of course it would have been. 
What was there to prevent it ? My dear,. dear 
Daisy. My darling girl. How I long some- 
times to meet her again.' 

* Do not long for anything just now, but to 
stay with me,' he said, trying to tum the current 
of her thoughts (for Margarita was still too apt to 
become melancholy when the subject of her dead 
scousin was introduced). 

' Come, teil me all about Miss Felkes' case. 
You know how often my curiosity has been 
baulked this evening.' 

* You humbug/ she replied, smiles breaking 
out over her face in a minute. ' You double- 
»distilled humbug Laurence, when you donH care 
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one pin about the matter. However, you shall 
be punisbed. You sball bear tbe whole story 
from beginning to end/ 

So saying, sbe settied berself on liis knee and 
began. 
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MISS FOLKES' GASE. 



* /^NCE upon a time there was a poor little 

^ woman. No, no/ said Margarita, sud- 

denly correcting herself, 'This is no laughing 
matter, I mustn't joke about it. It is one of the 
saddest cases I ever lieard. To cut a long matter 
Short, Laurence, I went to Miss Folkes this after-» 
noon about a family wbo are in great distress, 
and in whom we are mutually interested * 

'Whom you support between you, you 
mean!' 

*No, Laurence; not so bad as that. Both 
the eider sisters go out to work now, and I think 
I have got a Situation for the boy ; but the father 
has rheumatic gout, you know, and the mother is 
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but a poor, weak, good-for-nothiiig creature. 
However, this is not to the point. I went to 
Miss Folkes to consult her about sometliing, and 
found her quite upset. She had just come from 

the pauper luxuttic asylum at y wliicli is her 

parish, you know.' 

' Good gracious, Margarita, are you g^ing to 
add lunatics to your stock-in-trade for oharitable 
purposes ? ' 

' Hush; Laurence. Be quiet tili you hear my 
story. Miss Folkes had not been to see a lunatic 
at all — ^how should she ? but one of the nurses 
attached to the asylum. She had been told of 
this poor woman^ who was dying rapidly of con- 
sumption^ and, with her usual goodness, dear old 
thing, trotted off at once to see her. What was 
her surprise, Laurence, at finding that this pauper 
lunatic nurse is a gentlewoman — as much. a 
gentlewoman as Miss Folkes or myself! It 
seems that through some embezzlement or 
swindling, Miss Parsons, that is her name^ lost 
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all her money, and was reduced to eam her 
liTing, and you know how difficult that is in 
London. So when this post was offered to her 
she took it at once, and I think it was a noble 
thing to do. And she has been there more than 
ten years, Laurence, and has done her work so 
faithfully, that now she is dying the directors 
wonH have her turned out. But she has barely 
the necessaries of lifo, and no comforts or com- 
panionS; and Miss Felkes is so glad she has found 
her. She says to see the joy that lighted up poor 
Miss Parsons' face when she heard who she was, 
and for what purpose she had come, was beautiful. 
She Said it was the only thing she had really 
hoped for — to speak to some kind woman of her 
own class before she died. And she couldn't find 
a kinder than Miss Felkes if she were to search 
the World round/ 

* I think I know as good a one sitting on my 
knee. Well ? ' 

' Well, Laurence ? ' 
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* Go on with your story, my dear. Let us^ 
hear the end of it.* 

* There is no end — I have told you all/ 
*You have nothing more to say upon the 

subject ? Oh, Margarita ! ' 

'Well — you woiddn't mind, would you, 
Laurence, if I went to see her sometiines 
too?' 

* I knew that was Coming — ^you sly puss. To 
teil you the piain truth, then, Margarita, I would 
much rather you did not.' 

* Don't say that ! You can hardly realize 
what it is to me to think of a lady like myself 
being placed in such a position and to be unable 
to do anything to relieve it/ 

' It is not the lady I object to, my dear, it ia 
the place you must go to in order to visit her — a 
pauper lunatic asylum ! Is it a fit place iot my 
wife to be running in and out of ? * 

' And yet she has had to live and toil there for 
ten years/ 
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ff 

* That is her misfortune ! I don't see why 
you sliould share it.' 

^ But slie is dying, Laurence ; Miss Folkes 
«ays she cannot last more than a few weeks 
longer/ 

*A11 the less time for Miss Folkes to be 
troubled with her. Let her look after her own 
prot^g^e/ 

*She cannot see her every day. She has 
töo many other duties/ replied Margarita, 
gently. 

* Well ! I suppose I mnst let you go, then, 
but I don't Kke it.' 

* You dear boy ! I knew you would come 
round to my way of thinking. And it's only twice 
a weeky Laurence. Lady Hassell is going to 
share the work with us.* 

'Weil, if **the blessing of the poor maketh 
rieh," you ought to be a wealthy woman, my 
darling. And when does this new labour begin. 
To-morrow f ' 
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' Tes ! I think I shall go to-morrow after- 
noon, in case Lady Hassell should have any en-* 
gagement. But you shall not miss me, Laurence, 
I shall not leave home tili you have gone to yoxsr 
club. And it is not time thrown away/ she 
added in a lower voice, *it comes back, dearest, 
upon our child and ourselves/ 

* You are right, Margarita. I know it does* 
Only don't you be carrying your philanthropic 
principles too far/ he added, laughing, *and 
bring home a carriage-load of pauper lunatics to 
dinner. I don't relish the idea of a room fall of 
guests, in blue ticking bed-gowns, with shaved 
heads, all sitting of a row opposite to me, and 
sticking out their tongues ! ' 

^ Oh, Laurence ! how absurd you are,' cried 
Margarita, as much amused as he was ; bat 
though they talked no more about it that 
evening, he would not let the subjeet drop. 

' Remember me kindly to all the lunatics,' he 
said, notwithstanding his wife's waming glance 
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as he handed her into the carriage the following 
aftemoon. ^And don't bring home more than 
two at a time to dinner, because I may want oc- 
casionally to ask a friend of my own.' 

Her happy face, beaming with loving reproof 
and pride as she looked back at him from the 
Window, was the last thing he saw of her before 
he sauntered down to his club. He spent the 
aftemoon there in Company with men of letter» 
like himself, and then found that he had over- 
stayed the time he had intended, and hastened 
homewards in a cab. 

The first thing he did on opening the hall 
door was to ask after his wife. It was the first 
thing he invariably did, even after the briefest 
Separation. She was part of his existence. It 
seemed as though he only half lived while she 
was absent. 

^ My mistress has been back the best part of 
an hour,' was the servant's reply. ' She is in the 
library,' and there her husband found her ready 
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dressed for dinner^ sitting over the fire wi£h sk 
book in her hand. 

* Dreaming by the fire-light/ Fane said gafly, 
as he entered, ^Why, Margarita^ your book 
Mannet be very interesting — ^that is an imcut 
copy/ 

She smiled faintly and turned the volume 
round in her band. Her husband stooped and 
kissed her. 

* You are cold, my child ! and I am late> but 
I must have a warm before going up-stairs/ and 
he knelt on the hearth-rug and spread out his 
hands to the blaze. 

* Well, what is your news. Did you see Miss 
Parkins, or whatever her name is ? ' 

' O yes ! I saw her/ 

' Satisfactory interview ? ' 

' As satisfactory as it could be under the cir- 
cumstanees/ 

'Is she as ill as old mother Folkes made 
out?' 
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^ Terribly m ! ^ 

* And glad to see you ? ' 

* Most thankful ! Particidarly for the things 
I took. She has so few comforts/ 

^ So you are glad you went ? ' 
^ Very glad ! ' — with a shudder. 
^ Why, Margarita, you are shiverüig. I hope 
you have not taken cold/ 

^ Not likely. I was weU wrapped up/ 

* You don^t seem the thing to me. You are 
so silent too— so unlike yourself/ 

* I think that must be your fancy/ she answer- 
ed, but in so sad a tone as to be unmistakable. 

*It^s no fancy atall; it's self-evident. What 
bas this woman been saying to you to put you 
out?' 

' Notbing wbatever. What should she say, 

but teil me of her poverty and distress and trouble ? 

And that is nothing new to me, I see so much 

of iV 

' Too much, in my opinion,' muttered Fane, * if 
VOL. n. 12 
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it is to affect you like tliis. ISow, if it ia not Miss 
Parsons, Margarita^ what is it P ' 

* Ifothing, my dear. I have told you before. 
Why do you worry me like this ? ' 

' You have not been lookrng at any of tliose 
d d lunatics P ' he cried, forgetting hinxself. 

Whether it was his voice, or his manner, or 
his wordsy he could not teil, but as the question 
passed his Ups his wife threw up her arms suddenly 
and gaye a shrill scream ! 

In a moment he was by her side. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

ANT sudden or violent emotion had always- 
been, and especially of late years, such an 
unheard-of thing on the part of Margarita Fane 
that her husband was not only startied but alarm- 
ed. He threw his arms round her passionately^ 
and entreated her to teil him what was the reason 
of her fear — what action on his part had raised^ 
what thought on hers evoked it. But she would 
not answer. She only hid her face on his 
Shoulder, and cried as if her heart would break. 
And when her emotion had somewhat subsided, 
she withdrew from his embrace, and called herseif 
weak and foolish, but she remained reticent as 
to the cause of the outburst. If it were to be 
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ascribed to anytliiiig but her own folly, she said it 
must be tbe effect of the weather. 

* The weather, Margarita/ said Laurence, in a 
tone of disappointment^ ^ wben has the weather 
ever affected you like this P It must be some- 
thing more serious than a Kttle fog or cold. Teil 
me the truth ! Is there no other cause ? ' 

^JTone that I know of, Laurence. Really, 
I did see some of those poor creatures to-day as I 
passed through the wards to Miss Parsons' rooxns, 
and the sight of them may have engendered a 
few sad thoughts. But I should never be 
sad long, you know, dearest, in my own happy 
home ! ' 

*I won't have you go there again,' replied 
Fane determinedly, as he rose to his feet. ' It is 
not a fit sight for you, as the sequel proves. I 
was against it from the first, and I'm sorry I gave 
in. Now, remember, Margarita, I won't have 
you go there again.' 

*Very well, dear Laurence! It is time for 
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you to dress, isn't it ? The first gong sounded 
long ago.' 

* I am going. But mind what I say. You 
niust give up visiting lunatic asylnms once and 
for ever.' 

She did not dispute his wishes, and he went to 
his own room. 

The dinner that followed was an unusually 
dull and silent one. Not because the husband 
and wife were alone, for that was generaUy their 
merriest time, but because Margarita^s eyes were 
still red and swollen, and Fane had fallen into a 
train of thought. 

But when the meal was over and they retired 
to the drawing-room, with only their little child 
as witness, he drew her fondly to him, and laid 
her head upon his Shoulder. 

' Best there, darling/ he said. * Your nerve» 
have been over-strung to-day, and you want 
repose. Daisy is happy with her Noah's ark 
upon the hearth-rug. Close your eyes, my* 
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Margarita, and forget that you have any trou- 
Ues.' 

' I have none, dearest — wliilst I am here. But 
oh, Laurence, if you liad only been with me to- 
day/ 

* I am glad I wasnH/ 

' So am I, especially ' — with a shudder. * And 
to think poor Miss Parsons has Kved amongst 
them for so long. I feel ashamed of my own 
weakness/ 

* She has strenger nerves perhaps than you 
liave/ 

'I should hardly think so. She must liave 
been a frail, weakly body, at the best of times. 
And I don^t think I should mind them if I were 
accustomed to them. Only it was all so Btrange 
and new, and — and — ^horrible — ^to-day. And I 
thought I saw likenesses, and — it chiUed me 
so.' 

'It has thoroughly upset you. If I Lad 
known of this, I would have prevented your 
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going at all risks. Tou have heard me say, 
Margarita, yon must not go again.^ 

^ If you persist in that determination, Laurence^ 
you will make me sink in my own estimation to 
the lerel of the gi*eatest coward that ever 
lived. That poor creature who is dying, with 
probably half my strength of mind and body, 
tended them day and night. What am I that I 
flhonld spare myself the sight of suflfering? I, 
whom God has so abundantly blessed in my own 
life P Oh, don't say that I mustn^t go again. I 
shall be strenger next time ; you will see I shall ; 
and be able to talk of everything I may have 
Seen quietly. Do let me go, Laurence/ she con- 
tinued, with feyerish eagemess ; ^ I have a great 
— ^a most particular reason for wishing to go 
again/ 

' We wiU discuss it to-morrow/ said her hus- 
band, wishing to change a subject which so ex- 
cited her. 'Come here, baby, and kiss poor 
mamma's headache all away/ 
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He pulled the chlld upon his knee, and placed 
his otlier arm round her. 

* Now I liave got every tliing I care for in tliis 
World/ lie said, ajffectionately. * This child g^ows^ 
Margarita. We shall have to leave ojff caUing her 
"baby^' soon.' 

* Sbe will be tliree years old next month,^ she 
answered. 

*IIow time flies! It seems like yesterday 
that sbe was born, and I nearly lost my precious 
girl. How like ske is to poor Daisy. Her very 
moutk and eyes ! If tke poor little chap had 
lived, I fancy ke would kave been sometking like 
tkis/ 

* We always tkougkt kirn so like you, Laurence,' 
said kis wife, witk a deep sigk. 

* Wky tkat sigk, love ? Jealous, because Daisy 
didn^t take after my noble seif ! ' 

How muck oftener ske sigked for tke past tkau 
kedid! 

' No, dearest ! I wasn't tkinking oftbat. Ske 
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is yours, and that is enough for me. I was 
thinking of — of — our poor dead girl. Can you re- 
member her distinctly, Laurence ? * 

' Eemember her, Margarlta ? What a questlon ! 
Of course I can, every line of her sweet face. 
What makes you ask me ? ' 

' I don^t know. It was only a fancy. Be- 
cause you so often mention the child's likeness to 
her, I suppose. Yet it was not in any way a re- 
markable face, Laurence — ^not one to be remem- 
bered anywhere. There was no distinctive feature 
about iV 

* I think it was one to be remembered any- 
where by those who loved her,^ he answered 
seriously. * I never saw a prettier nor a sweeter 
one — except your own — ^my second Margarita. 
And you are wrong about her having no distinctive 
mark. Do you not remember the little brown 
mole under her chin, about which I used to tease 
her so, poor darling, and the blue mark on her 
forehead ? ^ 
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^Where she Iiurt Iierself in fialling on flints 
wHen a litüo child» and some of ihe stone dost 
got into tlio woundy and was neyer properly 
washed out again. Yes, I remember it well,^ re- 
plied liis wife^ eagerly ; ' bat she wore her hair 
over tlie mark you know^ so that it was not com- 
monly seen/ 

'Sbe was a lovely Creatore/ said Fane reflec- 
tively. As lie said the words he feit the woman 
by bis side creep closer to bim. 

*But sbe was neverso dear as you/ lie con- 
tinued^ as be turned and embraced ber. 

« « « • 

Two days after, Margarita's tum to visit the 
asylmn came round again. She had reoovered 
her usual spirits by this time, and persuaded her 
hnsband to let ^her fiilfil the charitable duty ahe 
had undertaken. 

So he let her go, though not without mis-* 
giying. To all appearance it was not realized. 
Margarita retumed home in her usual spirits, with 
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a füll description of all slie had seen and heard^ 
she talked yolubly tlirougliout dinner time, 
worked with him in his study aU the evening, and 
retired to rest without having made any allusion 
to the nervous fears her first visit to Miss Par- 
sons seemed to have engendered. On the con- 
trary, her eyes were bright, and her cheeks flushed, 
and Laurence thought he had seldom seen her 
look handsomer than she did that night. But by 
the moming the excitement had faded, and she 
appeared pale and carewom. Fane noticed the 
change over the breakfast table^ and advised her 
to keep at home. She seemed to acqniesce in his 
opinion, and he left her busy over the review of a 
newlypublishedbook. What washi8surprise,then 
on retnrning, to find that she had been out, and 
when he asked her where she had spent the after- 
noon, to hear her, after much hesitation and 
blushing, confess that she had again visited the 

panper liinatie asylum of . 

*0h, come, Margarita/ he said in a tone of 
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vexation, ' tliis is altogetlier too bad. I cannot 
allow this kind of tliing to go on. You'll be tak- 
ing up your abode in this lunatic asylum next/ 

She did not refute bis assertion or attempt to 
gainsay it. She stood before bim and trembled. 

^ I am very sorry, dear Laurence, very, very 

sorry, but I am interested in them, and . But 

I won't go again until my turn comes. I won't 
indeed, I promise you, Laurence.' 

* I bope you won't/ be said, in the same 
offended tone, as be tumed on bis beel. It was 
tbe most indifferent voice in wbich be bad ever 
spoken to ber. 

But sbe only sat down in tbe room where ha 
bad left ber, and gazed into tbe fire like a woman 
blinded or bewüdered. 

•Tbe next day was not a bappy one for either 
of tbem. Margarita could not sbake off the 
stränge mood tbat seemed to bave taken possession 
of ber, and Laurence resented it by silence. The 
busband and wife, wbo bad scarcely ever had a 
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difference in their married life before, were equally 
miserable. 

The next time Margarita ordered her carriage 
€arly, Fane was waiting for her on the doorstep. 

' Are you going to that cursed asylum ? ' he 
Said brusquely. 

* Yes, dear Laurence, if you don't mind.' 

' Then I shall go with you ; ' and he prepared 
to foUow her. But at the Suggestion Margarita 
stopped short and looked up with a face of con- 
stemation. 

' Oh, no ! Pray don't ! It is quite unneces- 
Bary. You cannot — ^you shall not come with me.* 

* Margarita ! ' 

His tone recalled her to herseif. Down 
dropped her head. 

'I mean — it is so unusual — the sight of 
these unfortunate people. You will think it so 
stränge.' 

' I shall go with you/ he repeated, firmly, as 
he followed her into the carriage. 
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Margarita sank back on the cushions, and hid 
her face in her hands. 

' WTuit is this you are keeping from me P ' he 
said^ sternly, as he observed the action. 

' Nothing ! How could I keep any thing from 
you ? ^ flhe answered in a low voice. 

* Then what does this all mean ? If you have 
no secret of which you are not ashamed^ why 
should you object to your husband accompanying 
you on your errands of mercy P ' 

* I have no secret, I dö not object/ she mur- 
mured. 

* Margarita, there is something. It is of no 
use denying it. Your manner, your appearance, 
your spirits ; everything goes to teil me so. Do 
you think I have no eyes P I have observed you 
narrowly for the last few days, and determined, if 
the secret lies with your visits to this asylum, to 
put a stop to them. Do you think I am going to 
have your health ruined, and the comfort of my 
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home upset, for the sake of a lot of wretched 
paupers ? ^ 

* Oh, Laurence, don't ! * 

*I shall find out if there is anything tliere 
wliicli disturbs your mind, and if so, you've seen 
the last of it ; and I am none the more disposed to 
view the matter leniently when I remember that 
it has been the cause of the first unpleasantness 
that has ever come between you and me/ 

' Oh, my love ! ' she sobbed 

' Come, Margarita ! teil me what it is ? ^ 

' I cannot— indeed I cannot/ 

' Then I shall find it out for myself.' 

They said no more to one another tili they 
reached the gates of the lunatic asylum. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A VISION FROM THE DEAD. 

AS she lieard tlie wheels of the carrlage grate 
on the gravelled courtyard that surrounded 
tlie asylum^ Margarita sat upright and made an 
effort to appear at her ease. 

' Dear Laurence, please don't come in with me/ 
she Said briskly, ' it makes me feel so foolish. I 
am all right now. I confess that I have been 
very weak the last few days, and permitted the 
merest trifles to take hold of my imagination, but 
I have made a resolution to shake it off^ and it 
will be no credit imless I do it myself/ 

^ My dear, you speak too late. I have come 
thns far, and I intend to go through with it/ 

* But it will seem so stränge your entering the 
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* 

asylum without any real cause. You have not 
the excuse tliat I have. And I should sink to the 
ground witli sliame were you to disclose your 
reason.^ 

'I shall not disclose it. I merely come in 
attendance on you.* 

* I don't tliink they will let you pass through 
the wards/ she said witli a kind of desperation. 

* Then I shall not permit you to go alone.* 
*0h, Laurence! let me teil you the whole 

truth/ she cried suddenly. * I saw- — I fancied I 
«aw — It was only because — only an idea — that 
made me remember ' 

' You had better get out of the carriage/ he 
said curtly. *You are talking the greatest 
nonsense that ever came out of a woman's 
mouth.' 

She descended the steps as he spoke. He 
followed her. At the principal entrance they met 
Miss Felkes, who had also just arrived. 

' Oh, my dear ! ' she exclaimed as she caught 

YOL. IT. 13 
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sight of Margarita. ' I am so glad you are come. 
You will stay with me tili it is over/ 

' She is worse, then ? ' 

'Going fast, my dear. They just sent me 
round a message to say so. She broke a large 
blood vessel in the night, and there is no strength 
to rally. The doctor has gone. He says he can't 
be of any use. But she is very peaceful — ^very 
sweet, so they teil me, How are you, Mr Fane ? 
I didn't expect to see you here/ 

'I came with my wife. Pm afraid these 
seenes are rather trying to her, Miss Felkes. I 
shall be glad when they are ended/ 

* Does she upset you, my dear ? She is so very 
quiet and happy. So imlike some death-beds we 
have witnessed together/ 

' Indeed she does not. My husband is znis- 
taken. He is over-anxious about me. But now 
that you are here there can be no necessity for hi» 
remaining. You will not be afraid to leave me 
with Miss Felkes, dear Laurence, will you P Take 
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the carriage, and I will retuin home with her/ 

He did not answer, and Miss Folkes mistook 
his silence for acquiescence. 

*0f course. That will be the best plan. 
Good-bye, Mr Fane, your wife is qnite safe with 
me. Come, iny dear! you have no time to 
lose.' 

And ehe hurried Margarita away without 
giving her another opportunity of commmiicat- 
ing with her husband. 

Laurence stood where they had left him for a 
moment without moving, then he approached on& 
of the officials. 

' Can you teil me in which direction those twa 
ladies have gone ? ' 

' I don't know what part of the hospital they 
may be going to visit, sir/ 

*They are going to see Miss Parsons, the 
nurse who is so ilL' 

* Oh, then they must pass straight through th^^ 
day wards/ 
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' May I fdllow them ? ' 

* Are you a visitor, sir ? Have you got an 
Order to see the asylum ? ^ 

' None except this/ lie answered, slipping some 
money into the man's hands ; ^butl only want to 
öee the wärds through which the ladies pass on 
their way to the nurse's room/ 

* Very good, sir. I'll take you through ^em, 
if you like to come with me,' replied the officlal^ 
as he pocketed the coin, and tumed up the long 
fltone passage where Miss Felkes and Margarita 
had disappeared. Laurenee Fane foUowed him 

' in silence. As he walked along he kept his eyes 
öpen and looked carefully on every side, but he 
could neither see nor hear anything calculated to 
alarm the most timid mind. The building was 
large, cheerful, and airy ; and, like most institu- 
tions under the charge of Government, faultlessly 
clean. The male ward, which they first entered, 
was more like a school-room for grown-up boys 
thaxL any other place, but it was not devoid of 
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comlort. The long imcovered tables were strewn 
witli books and papers ; large well-protected stove» 
kept tlie temperature pleasantly warm ; and a few 
prints upon the walls and plants in the window 
suis, gave it even an air of home. The patients, 
dressed in their uniform garb, were disposed in 
little groups about the room. Some were silently 
brooding over their real or fancied wrongs ; others 
declaimed in a pompous manner for the benefit of 
any one who would listen to them, whilst a few of 
the more eqnal-minded played draughts and back- 
gammon^ or read the books and papers, chiefly 
provided by private charity for their amusement. 
Laurence Fane examined them closely. There 
was not one violent or evilly-disposed looking 
patient amongst them, There was not even one 
face so ugly or repulsive as to haimt the most ex- 
citable temperament. 

' They all appear very quiet and good/ he re- 
marked. 

' So they are, sir/ replied his cicerone, ' in this. 
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ward. We keep tlie violent ones irnder lock and 
tey. One or two of ^em may be a little down in 
the mouth, but t'aint to be expected it should be 
otherwise, poor eritturs. My little girl, ehe runs 
in and out of the day warda, sir, as if they was 
her nursery. Hallo! Bob ! ^ be continued, slapping 
a patient on the back, * and wheer's Polly ? ' 

'Hain^t seen ^er to-day/ replied Bob, in a 
melancholy voice. 

* Ah ! well, she'll be a Coming along by and 
by, never fear, and perhaps bring you a nice posy 
of '^ santhemums.'' This here gentleman came 
through to have a look at you, Bob/ 

'Ifever seen 'im afore,' said Bob, despondingly, 

* Come ! that ain't the way to speak to a 
gennelman ; rouse up, old fellow, and tum your 
face this way. Perhaps he*s got a copper som- 
wheers about him for a screw of baccy. What 
would you say to that P * 

The poor creature's face lighted up immedi- 
ately, and his exclamations of delight on receiving 
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a penny from Fane, attracted so much attention 
in the ward our hero soon found his stock of 
Bmall change considerably decreased. 

^ Do you wish to go through the female ward, 
fiir P ^ demanded liis guido. 

Everything about the asylum appeared to be 
so orderly and clean, and well-appointed, that he 
was about to answer * No/ when a sudden instinct 
seized him, and he changed his mind. 

^ Yes, I wish to pass through every ward that 
the ladies passed through on their way to Miss 
Parsons' room/ 

^ Very good, sir. Please to step this way/ re- 
plied the man, and he preceded Laurence through 
another stone passage into a second room. This 
ward was ordered and fumished much the same 
as the first, but its inmates were all women. Such 
a chatter saluted Fane's ears as he found himself 
within its doors. It reminded him of a flock of 
magpies disputing over a field of grain. Some of 
them were working, some singing, some quarrel- 
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ling — ^and all talking. But the entrance of a 
stranger excited universal attention. Each woman 
left her oecupation and eame up to haye a look at 
him. One pulled his hair^ another examined 
his necktie, a third asked liini to kiss her. The 
official had the greatest difficnlty in keeping them 
at a distance. He pushed them about indiscrimi- 
nately, but they cared no more for his rebu& than 
if he were not present. 

*Hands off, Katie. Leave the gennelman's 
scarf alone. She^U have your breast-pin, sir, as 
sure as a gun, if you don^t look out. New, 
Sarah, stand out of the way. I'll box your ears, 
Lucy, if you don't do as I teil you. What, can't 
you behave yerselves ? Did you ever see ladies 
kiss a stranger and pull 'im about arter that 
fashion ? I'U teil the govemor of ye next time 
he comes round. Ah, here^s the matron ! She*ll 
let yer know what's what^ and pretty sharp too, if 
yer don't mind.' 

The women shrunk back at the matron's ap- 
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proach, contenting themselves with making aU 

« 

sorts of insulting gestures behind her back, and 
Laurence Fane, who did not care about being ex- 
amined in that promiscuous fasbion, was not sorry 
when bis assaüants left bim. He foUowed bis guide 
througb tbe day ward, and into a tbird passage, at 
tbe end of wbicb was a door marked 'private.^ 

*Tbe ladies is in tbeer/ said tbe man in a 
wbisper, 'along witb poor Miss Parsons, wbo 
canH last tbrougb tbe day, so tbe doctor teils me. 
Law ! sbe was a good 'un, sir ; so patient and 
forbearing, and witb sueb a power of quieting 
about ber. Tbe women's ward won't be tbe same 
place wben sbe's gone. I can see tbe cbange in 
it already. . Tbere's one girl, poor Janie, a sweet 
pretty creature as ever you see. Sbe was terrible 
bad wben sbe first came bere, some years ago, but 
Miss Parsons took ber in band, and made quite a 
pet of ber, andnow sbe ain't like tbe same woman. 
And I tbink tbe poor tbing knows as ber nurse is 
going, for sbe's been imcommon quiet, so tbe 
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matron teils me^ since Miss Parsons took to 'er 
bed. We shall miss 'er, sir, tliat's certain ; but 
lor ! where's the use of thinking of it. It's always 
the best as goes first. Have you seen all you 
want, sir P Shall we go back again P ' 

* Certainly,* replied Fane, meclianically. He 
was musing, not on what the man had told him, 
but on what object in this orderly, well-reg^ulated 
asylum could possibly have so agitated the even 
balance of Margarita's mind. 

The female patients let him pass through their 
ward the second time nnmolested« The eye of 
the matron was upon thenu 

But as the men approached the door of exit, 
they saw a slight figure sitting against it on the 
floor, and crouched in the attitude of listening. 
Her dress, like that of all her companions in 
misfortune, was made of blue and white striped 
ticking; her hair, out short, was of a brown 
colour, plentifully mingled with grey, but her 
face was hidden. 
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As Laurence's guide caught sight of her he 
gave an exclamation of pity. 

* Why, if here isn't my little Janie, all of a 
heap on the floor. Do you mind^ ßhe's a listening, 
SIT ? Poor creetur, that's for a voice she'U never 
hear again on earth. Get up, Janie/ he con- 
tinued kindly^ as he lifted the woman in his anns. 
* You mustn^t sit here, my dear. Some one will 
be a knocking of you as they opens the door.' 

He tumed her face towards his companion as 
he spoke. 

Laurence Fane lookedfall at it. 

As he did so, something — ^he could not teil 
what — seemed to strike upon his heart like a 
blow from an iron hand, andkeep knocking there. 
His breath stopped, his head reeled, he staggered 
forwards and caught at the nearest wall for Sup- 
port. Then he gasped out painfiüly, and with an 
effort that entirely altered his voice, 

' What — is — her — name ? ' 

' Her name, sir,^ replied the man, regarding 
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the stranger's extraordinary behaviour with some 
suspicion, as if lie were not sure if lie should not 
be in the asylum himself. ' Little Janie's name ! 
Well, I am not quite sure if I can teil you. She's 
been in so many years, and IVe never called her 
nöthing but Janie, that IVe clean forgot her 
other name. But if you particularly want to 
know, why I can ask the matron here/ 

^ I — do — ^want — to know ! * repeated Fane in 
the same inexplicable manner, never taking his 
eyes off the lunatic's face. 

* Mrs Manners ! can you teil me what Janie'» 
sumame may be, without referring to the books. 
Here's a gentleman particular wants to know/ 

' Jane Ellis, No. 83,^ replied the matron with 
proud precision. 

'And — when — did she — come here!' gasped 
Laurence Fane, whose face had become as pallid 
as de ath. 

*When did she come here, Mrs Manners?' 
demanded the official, in whose arms the mad 
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woman was passively reclining, without apparently 
listening to anything that was passing aroimd her. 
* A matter of seven years ago : so Miss Parsons 
used to teil me. But you know I wasn't here 
then, Mr Goodman, and if the gentleman wants 
to know anythink more about her he'd better go 
«traight to the Committee, who can give him 
hevery information hout of their books.' 

' In course — ^but I don^t suppose the gennel- 
man do want to know more. YouVe never seen 
Janie afore, have you, sir ? ^ 

He essayed to answer, but no words came to 
his relief. He approached the woman timidly, as 
though he wished to touch or examine her — ^but 
drew back suddenly — caught his breath, and hur- 
ried from the ward. 

The official followed him wondering, but silent. 
As they reached the open hall again, Fane 
turned roimd and grasped him by the arm. 

* Teil me ! ' he said, almost fiercely, ' to whom 
must I go— to hear everything — everything! 
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The man named one of the Board of Ghiardians 
who was most intimately acquainted with the 
affairsoftheasylum. 

The next moment the stranger had thrust a 
sovereign into his palm and rashed out into the 
open air. 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 

LAURENCE FANE DOES NOT BETURN HOXE. 

rnWO hoors later, Margarita Fane and Miss 
-*- Folkes left the nurse's room witli solemn 
faces. The ^ fitful feyer ^ was ended. Miss Par- 
sons^ earthly life^ with all its troubles^ disappoint- 
ments, and privations^ had ceased^ and her spiritual 
life, with its perfected knowledge, its continaal 
aspirations after something higher and better 
than it had ever known before^ had commenced« 
The wasted body of the asylnm norse lay cold 
and motionless upon its humble pallet; buther 
freed spirit, tasting for the first time the joys of 
liberty, had already been carried to some happier 
sphere than ours^ where it shonld first find the rest 
and then the progress it had been denied on earth. 
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Margarita and Miss Folkes^ both of them spirit- 
uaUy-minded women, with eyesthat liad power 
occasionally to lift themselves from tlie contempla- 
tion of tliis frosty materialistic world to where, 
beyond the clouds whicli Ignorance and Wilful- 
ness interpose between God and our flesbly vision, 
the Star of Immortality sbines for tbose who 
beKeve, feit tbis truth from their hearts, and could 
not but rejoice.at ber departure. So, though 
tbeir faees were serious, tbere were no tears in 
tbeir eyes as tbey issued from tbe room wbich had 
been Miss Parsons*. Tbe matron met them at 
tbe entrance of tbe ward. 

'Is it all over, ma'amP* sbe said to Miss 
Felkes. 

' Yes. Sbe went almost a qnarter of an hour 
ago. It is a bappy release, Mrs Manners. We 
ougbt to be very tbankM for ber sake.' 

' Dear beart, yes/ replied Mrs Manners, wiping 
ber eye witb a comer of ber apron, * but we sball 
miss her terribly in the wardfl aU the same. I 
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can't tliink what poor Janie will do without her. 
She's been moaning to lierself in a comer all day. 
I am sure she feels something has happened.' 

^Whicli is Janie P* inquired Miss Felkes, 
interested. 

* This ene, ma'am^ croueliing by the steve. I 
wish you er the lady here would speak a word 
of comfert to her. Perhaps she'd listen to 
you.' 

^ What are you thinking of, my poor girl ? ' 
Said Miss Felkes, kindly touching her on the 
Shoulder. * What do you want P ' 

The woman raised her wasted face, and stared 
with large, wide open blue eyes at the stranger. 

* I want her ! ' she answered, in a melancholy 
voiee. 

^ Your nurse, you mean ! She can't come to 
you just now, Janie, because the good God who 
lives inheaven wants her to do some work for 
Him, but you wiU see her again some day/ 

' When ? ^ demanded the mad girl, eagerly . 

VOL. n. 14 
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* Very soon perhaps. I cannot teil you ther 
6xact time^ but God knows it, and He will not 
keep you waiting any longer than is necessary. 
Do you understand wliat I say P * 

But the lunatic had tumed again to the störe, 
and did not appear to be listening. 

^Oome here> Margarita^' said Miss Felkes, 
* and try what you can do with. the poor tliing P 
You are more of her own age. She may take a 
fancy to you ! ' 

Mrs Fane advaneed slowly. She had been 
talking to a little knot of women at ihe other ^id 
of the ward. As she caught sight of the kneeling 
figure she started backwards. 

' Jfy Ood!' she said, solemnly, beneath her 
breath. 

* What is it, my dear ? ' 

* That is the same woman — ^the woman I men- 
tioned to you, Miss Felkes, who reminds me so 
powerfully of ^ 

* My poor dear ! it must be terribly painful» 
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I am sorry I should have subjected you to 
tliis again. Perhaps we had better go. Your 
nerves have been sufficiently tried fot to- 
day/ 

' 'No, no ! I tpül speak to her. It is anly my 
fancy. She is not really Iike my lost darling 
She cannot be. But there is a look — an expres- 
sion — and it haunts me! ' 

She walked up to the woman bravely and kneli 
>y her side. 

' Poor Janie. I wish I conld comfort you-^if 
only for the sake of your likeness to my sweet 
Daisy.^ 

The girl tumed and confronted her. Margarita 
began to tremble. 

^ I cannot stand it/ she uttered faintly^ and 
tried to rise ; but the woman would not let her 
go. Suddenly she threw her arms around her 
and held her fast^ saying in a rapid whisper^ 
^ Take me away — ^take me away — take me away-*- 
take me to her— rto her — she was so kind — she 
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was 80 kind — she was so kind — ^take me away — 
take me away ! ' 

She tlirew back her head as she spoke^ and 
something in the action seemed to appal Marga- 
rita. She wrenched herseif by force from her 
embrace, and stood at a little distance^ pointing at 
Janie's nptumed chin. 

* Do you see it P ' she exclaimed wildly, * there 
— ^there, it is another point of resemblance between 
them. Oh/ she went on with passionate energy, 
' if I didnH know my darling was lying at the 
bottom of the sea^ I should have thought she 
knelt there — ^that she knelt there. Let us go 
home^ Miss Felkes, proAf let ns go home, I feel as 
if I couldn^t stand this a moment longer/ 

^ We shall retum again shortly, there is no 
doubt/ whispered Miss Felkes to the matron in 
exeuse for their hurried departnre ; * but the fact 
is, my friend has lost a very dear relation, of whom 
poor Janie reminds her too powerfully, and she 
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cannot stand it at first. She wiU become more 
reconcfled to the likeness by-and-by/ 

* Well, I've heard many a visitor say Janie 
looked for all the world like a real lady/ replied 
Mrs Manners with some pride, ' which indeed she 
may be, for aught we know to tiie contrary, for 
there's all sorts come in here from time to tirne, 
It^s only lack of money or Mends that brings 'em, 
ma'am, and that's a misfortune whicli the Lord 
wonH Charge to any of us/ And curtseying low 
for the fee placed in her hand, the matron let the 
ladies take their departure without further parley. 
Miss Folkes did not speak to Margarita tili they 
had reached the open air. Then, to their surprise, 
they fonnd the carriage was still waiting for them ; 
and they proposed of conrse to drive home to- 
gether. 

^ How did yonr master leave here P ' demanded 
Mrs Fane of the footman, who held open the 
carriage door for her ; * in a cab P ' 
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* I don't know^ ma'am. I didn't see liim, for 
master ordered the coacliman to put up for an 
liour^ and foUowed you into the building/ 

Margarita started at that intelligence but did 
not remark on it. 

* ! very well ! Drive to Miss Folkes* first 
and then home.' 

As soon as she foiind herself alone with her 
Mend she relapsed into a fit of weeping^ and as 
soon as she had sufficiently recovered from it^ 
Miss Folkes took the opportunity to draw from 
her the füll aecount of the little difference she had 
had with her husband^ and its cause. 

* My dear/ she said reprovingly, * you must 
teil him all about it directly you reach home. 
Such a foolish thing to keep secret. What with 
the mystery and your low spirits, no wonder Mr 
tane is angry.' 

' But I don't like to teil him ! I am so afraid 
of wounding his feelings. She was his first love 
— Miss Folkes ; — it was months after her death 
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before he could even mention her name without 
«motion^ and I tremble to think what effect it 
might have upon him to see this poor girl/ 

'I cannot think he would desire to see 
her/ 

* yes, he would. You do not know him. 
The very fact that he dreaded to see her wonld 
xnake him do it. Laurence is so strong-minded ; 
MO contemptuous of anything like moral cowardice. 
And if he did ' 

'WeU, andif hedid?' 

* It would revive the bitter past so terribly. 
It would throw all his thoughts back to that 
happy period when Daisy was aKve, and with 
him, and — Miss Felkes, you do not know how 
much he loved her/ 

* And you are jealous, even of the dead ! I did 
not think it of you, Margarita.^ 

* Jealous, of my preeious Daisy ; of my dear 
girl ? Oh, no ; I hope not — I hope not. I believe 
-—I am almost sure, that were she to come back 
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from her grave, even now I could give liim up to 
lier, and still have room for thankftdness — for 
peace/ 

*Then why be so fearful of mentioning a 
woman who resembles her, to him ? ' 

' It is not she. It is not my Daisy. I should 
evoke all his tenderest remembranees, his keenest 
regrets, without the consolation of receiving back 
my darling giii. Oh, Miss Folkes ! If it were 
ahCy if it were shc,^ 

' Thank God, it is not/ 

* I can't say that. I cannot even feel it, I 
loved her so. I have loved but one thing better 
in this World,' she added in a lower key, ' and 
that is her hiisband. And my love for him has 
been doubled by the knowledge I was consoling 
him for the loss of herJ 

^ And yet you fear to take him into your con- 
fidence/ 

* Only for his own sake.' 

* Has not your condition and the secrecy you 
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have maintained towards him wounded him ten 
times more than any reminiscences could do P 
Come, Margarita, be reasonable, be more like 
yourself, and resolve whatever comes of it, to teil 
Mr Fane what has so mucb disturbed you lately/ 

* If you think it best, I will/ 

* Of course I think it best. Anytbing is better 
than misunderstanding between people who love 
each other. Promise me you will teil him this 
evening ? ' 

^ I do promise.' 

^ Thank you, my child. And I hope he will 
prevent your going to the asylum again. You 
can do no good there now, and you have too much 
practical work waiting you to be able to afibrd to 
waste any time on a sentimental remembrance.' 

She kissed Margarita afiectionately as they 
parted, and the wife retumed home, with a firm 
resolution to do as she had been counselled. 

Had Laurence been in the house she would 
have made a clean breast to him at once. She 
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was just in the mood to teil him everything, and 
implore his forgiveness for the trouble she liad 
caused him. But although it was close upon their 
dinnar honr he had not yet retumed. 

She changed her dress, and canied her little 
girl down with her into the drawing-room. to be- 
guile the time tili her father's retum. Bat the 
second gong sounded and still there were no signs 
of his approach. 

'Will you wait dinner for my master any 
longer, madamP' inquired the servant, when 
another half-hour had slipped away. 

* Oh yes ! I think so. Mr Fane cannot be 
much longer now. It is impossible.' 

She opened the pianoforte and played a liyely 
set of qoadrilles, whilst Baisy pirouetted round 
the room holding her doli by the arms. Presently 
the nurse appeared at the door. 

'It's half-past eight, ma'am. Miss Daisy 
should be in bed.' 

' I want to wait to see papa/ nrged the child. 
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^Papa has not come home yet, dear baby. 
You mnst see him to-morrow moming. Give 
Taamma a kiss^ and go with nurse like a good 

girl.' 

' Master is late to-nigbt^ ma'am^' obserred tbe 
nurse^ as she captured her imwilling charge. 

* Very late ! I can't imagine what is the 
matter. I thought he would bave been home 
long ago. Teil Carson he had better serve the 
dinner. It's no use waiting any longer/ 

She went through the meal in a mechanical 
melancholy manner^ sitting in solitary grandeur 
at the head of an empty table^ with a speechless 
attendant standing behind her chair. 

' Oan any thing be the matter P ' she exclaimed 
suddenly^ as the dinner came to a dose. 

The decorous and highly respectable Carson, 
who knew his place as well as any servant as was 
ever bred, almost committed the impropriety of 
jumping as his mistress took him into her con- 
fidence after this &shion. 
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*The matter, madam/ he stammered, *I 
should think not. Mr Fane has probably been 
detained at liis club, or— or— be may have met 
witb friends, madara— or— or ' 

* But be never does any of tbese tbings witb- 
out letting me know first, Carson/ sbe answered 
fretfully, *and it is so stränge, so imaccountable.' 
At tbis moment a sbarp double knock sounded at 
tbe ball door, and tbe next, a telegram in its 
official yellow envelope was delivered to ber. Sbe 
tore it open, and read tbe enclosure witb a pallid 
face. 

*Your master wül not be bome to-nigbt, 
Carson,' sbe said witb trembling lips, * be — ^be bas 
met witb friends, as you suggested. Teil tbem I 
sball not require coffee served in tbe drawing- 
room. I am tired! I sball go straigbt to 
bed/ 

* Sball Fisber send it up to your own room, 
madam ? ' demanded Carson, wbo was vexed to see 
bis yoimg mistress so disturbed. 
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* No ! I want nothing now/ she answered^ as 
ehe rose from the table. 

She left the telegram lying on the floor. 
When she had disappeared Carson picked it up, 
and read it— 

* I cannot return to-night I have Imsiness to 
tramact which requires my presence.' 

That was all ! 
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was 80 kind — she was so kind — take me away — 
take me away ! * 

Slie threw back her head as she spoke, and 
something in the action seemed to appal Marga- 
rita. She wrenched herseif by force from her 
embrace^ and stood at a Utile distance^ pointing at 
Janie's nptumed chin. 

* Do you see it P ' she exelaimed wildly, ' there 
— ^there, it is another point of resemblance between 
them. Oh/ she went on with passionate energy, 
' if I didn't know my darling was lying at the 
bottom of the sea^ I should have thought she 
knelt there — ^that she knelt there. Let ns go 
home^ Miss Felkes, pray let ns go home, I feel as 
if I couldn't stand this a moment longer/ 

* We shall retum again shortly, there is no 
doubt/ whispered Miss Felkes to the matron in 
exeuse for their hurried departure ; *but the fact 
is, my friend has lost a very dear relation, of whom 
poor Janie reminds her too powerfully, and she 
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cannot stand it at first. She wiU become more 
reconciled to the likeness by-and-by/ 

* Well, IVe heard many a yisitor say Janie 
looked for all the world like a real lady/ replied 
Mrs Manners witb some pride, * wbicli indeed sbe 
may be, for aught we know to the contrary, for 
there^s all sorts come in here from time to time. 
It's only lack of money or Mends that brings 'em, 
ma'am, and that's a misfortune which the Lord 
wonH Charge to any of us/ And curtseying low 
for the fee placed in her hand, the matron let the 
ladies take their departure without f urther parley. 
Miss Felkes did not speak to Margarita tili they 
had reached the open air. Then, to their surprise, 
they foiind the carriage was still waiting for them; 
and they proposed of course to drive home to- 
gether. 

* How did your master leave here ? ' demanded 
Mrs Fane of the footman^ who held open the 
carriage door for her ; * in a cab ? ' 
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who has been lost for some time^ that the shock 
almost deprived me of my usual powers of judg- 
ment/ 

^ I can understand it, sir, but I cannot help 
you any further. Tbis is public business> which 
I bave no means of pursuing except in a public 
manner.' 

*I only want to leam ber antecedents — ^how 
she came tbere — wbo knows ber — ^wbat is her real 
name?' 

^ I sbould not be able to teil you without re- 
ferring to tbe bospital books, wbicb are kept at 
tbe bospital itself/ 

* Tben will you give me a line to any one wbo 
can^ Mr Dunman ? I sball go mad myself if tbis 
mystery is not solved. You do not — you cannot 
— ^know tbe importance it is to me/ 

^ You seem to take a great interest üi tbis 
woman/ said Mr Dunman, eyeing bis visitor 
keenly. 

Laurence Fane groaned. 
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* Give me the order. That is all I ask for. 
By lieavens ! you shall give it me. I will not 
leave tliis house without it/ 

He looked so dangerous as he spoke tliat Mr 
Dunman pulled out pen> ink, and paper without 
further preface, and wrote the necessary document . 
Fane seized it, and, with some incoherent acknow- 
ledgments, left the room. Mr Dunman looked 
after him wonderingly. 

^ Queer chap,* he thought to himself, and not 
without a Sensation of gratitude at having got rid 
of him so easily. *If he had asked for an 
Order for his own admittance it would have been 
more to the purpose. Jones,' he continued pomp- 
ously to the servant who had just closed the hall 
door. ' Mind, if that gentleman ever calls here 
again, you will say I am not at home, Jones, not 
at home. Though I believe if he wanted any- 
thing he would force himself into the library and 
sit there tili I retumed,' he added for his own 
benefit. 

VOL. II. 16 
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Meanwliile our poor hero, bathed in Perspir- 
ation^ notwithstanding the temperature^ rushed 
back to the lunatic asylum. The person to 
wbom be bad been directed was the secretary in 
Charge of the books. All the particulars he could 
give referring to the patient No. 83 were, tbat 
her name was Jane Ellis^ aüd that being insane 
and chargeable to the parish^ ehe bad been 
admitted to the asylum some seven years be- 
fore, and never shown any signs of recovery 
since. 

' But I want to know something of her previous 
history. Who brought her here, and under what 
circmnstanccs ? ^ 

* That I cannot teil you, sir, except that ehe 
was transferred from the workhouse to this asylum. 
Any pauper belonging to the parish whose in- 
sanity is attested is admissible. I find that Jane 
EUis is entered under the remarks "married 
woman, no friends^ husband not to be found, age 
supposed to be about twenty.*' Tou'U get na 
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further informatioa from the workhouse thau 
that.' 

* But has no one ever been to see her ? ' 
^ Not tliat I am aware of/ 

^ Are you speaking of Janie, sir P ' inquired 
the official with whom Fane liad inspected the 
asylum, and who, interested in the conversationy 
was lingering near. 

* Yes ! Do you know if she has any friends P 

* There's an old woman, sir, Meg Brandrip, who- 
comes to see her every Sunday aftemoon ; but I 
never heard she was a relation/ 

* Oh ! where is she ? Can't you give me her 
address ? * cried Fane, eagerly. 

* I dare say I can find it for you, that is, if you'll 
just wait a bit,' said the man, as he tumed on hi» 
heel, leaving his hearer to suffer the acutest sus» 
pense tili he should appear again. 

* The matron knows nothing of Mother Brand» 
rip out of the asylum,' he said on his retum, ^ but 
there's a lad here as once carried a parcel home- 
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for her, and he says she lives at No. 24, Virginia 
Court, Bloomsbury. I can't vouch for his being 
right, you know, sir, but still be says so, and 
t'aint so far if you've a mind to try/ 

It seemed bis only resource, and be bastened 
to try it. Tbis time be walked. His nerves were 
strung up to tbat pitcb of excitement, that he 
could not bear tbe inaction of driving. His blood 
was at fever-beat, and be feit tbat he could take 
no rest again until tbe fearfol mystery that op- 
pressed his soul was solved. In afker days he 
could not describe, nor ,even remember, how he 
had feit during that awful period of suspense. 
He only knew tbat he had walked and talked — 
much like other men — wbilst his body was alter- 
nately cold and bot, and bis brain was in a state 
of confusion which be was utterly unable to 
separate or to interpret into eitber bappiness or 
misery. 

It took bim balf-an-hour to reach Virgin's 
"Court, although he had walked as if it had been 
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for a wager. With some difficulty he found No. 
24 : a filthy-looking domicile, with patched and. 
papered Windows, but he could gain no entrance 
— the door was locked — Mrs Brandrip wa& 
evidently not at home. Laurence Fane stood 
there and cursed at his ill luck, whilst a group of 
dirty children, but too well used to cursing, stood 
and stared at him. 

* She's hout/ remarked one of them presently. 

* Do you know where ? Could you fetch her 
for me P ' 

* I'd try. Mebbe, she's round the corner ! ' 

* Or at the baker's/ eried another. ^ I seed 
her there ten minutes ago/ 

^ Go and find her, and I'll give you each a 
Shilling/ Said Fane, impatiently. 

The ragged little beggars ran off in different 
directions, whilst he fumed up and down in front 
of the dirty house, and women, in sundry states 
of deshabüle, leaned out of the opposite Windows 
and commented on his behaviour. Presently the 
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children returned, with an old crone tottering 
after tliem. Fane scrutinized her countenance, 
and immediately recognized it. Slie was the old 
woman who liad clutched his arm at tlie moment 
wlien the unfortunate * Queen of the Wave ' had 
reached her highest peril, and been nltimately 
brought to shore in the same boat as himself*. As 
80on as he saw her, the recollection of her lament- 
ations over the loss of Jane Ellis floated across his 
memoiy, and a hope sprang up in his heart that 
all that he had seen and imagined that day might 
prove an illusion, and the patient who called 
herseif by that name be what she professed to be. 

* Are you Mrs Brandrip P ' he demanded. 

* Yes, sir, at your Service. I didn't think no 
one would be a wanting of me to-day, er I 
shouldn't have gone from home/ she answered, as 
ehe fumbled with trembling hands at the fasten- 
ing of her door. Laurence Fane threw the 
money he had promised to the children and fol- 
lowed her. 
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* I have come to see you on very important 
business/ he commenced^ as soon as they were 
alone. * Do you remember me, Mrs Brandrip ? 
Have you ever seen me before P * 

* No, for sure, sir/ answered the woman, shad- 
ing her bleared eyes to look at him. 

* Were you not one of the emigrants wrecked 
in the ^' Queen of the Wave," some seven years 
agoP' 

* La ! yes, for sure, sir, and a terrlble business 
that was. We was bound for Australy, my man 
and two boys and myself, and the Lord took 'em 
all at one blow and left me here to get on as I 
best might/ 

* I was with you in the boat that brought us 
to shore^ Mrs Brandrip/ 

*La, now, and were youP Never, for sure. 
Bat my eyes are getting very dim, sir, and I can't 
see as I used to do.' 

* You don't remember me at all, then P ' 

* I donH, sir, and that's the truth, and I hope 
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you won't be offended. But there ! what a time 
it was to be thinking of anything but our own 
sins, and the place we was a-going to.' 

* Yet I remember you. You used to talk a 
good deal of one Jane Ellis/ 

^ For sure, and she was saved, sir. Fraise the 
Lord ; but la ! such a wreck. If her poor father 
could have seen 'er, be'd a died of grief. I had 
promised old John Green on bis deatb-bed as I'd 
look after bis gal a-board ship, for sbe was a fine 
gal and fligbty, tbougb a going to find ber 'usband 
in Australy, whicb he's never bin beard of since 
neitber. And tben, wbat witb tbe sickness and 
tbe trouble I clean forgot it tili we was all agoing^ 
to tbe bottom, and tben it lay terrible on me, sir. 
And I dare say I talked a bit of ber. Sbe never 
came to land, sir, for a wbole montb after me, 
and tben wben I beerd sbe'd been restored along 
witb oibers I went down to see ber ; and ibere 
sbe was raving-like and quite out of ber senses.^ 
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I couldn't understand the like of it, for though Pd 
never seen 'er often, her poor father liad always 
talked to me of lier being so sensible and 'cute 
like. But thejr told me tbat as she was being a 
lowered into the boat, a buming bit of wood, sir, 
one of them nasty spars or siunmat, hit her on the 
'ed änd knocked her back senseless, and when she 
came to she was ravin'^ and she's never bin no 

better. She's in the lunatic asylum, sir, at . 

I often goes to see her, poor gal, and take her a 
flower or a bit of cake, but she never knows me, 
in course, and it isn't to be expected, considerin' 
we never met before she was cracked.' 

He had listened to this long harangue in 
patient silence. If ow he feit he must speak. 

^ Mrs Brandrip, it is about Jane Ellis I want 
to question you. I saw her this aftemoon. There 
were several women came on shore in that boat, 
you remember. Are you sure the one in the 
asylum is Jane Ellis P ' 
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' La, sir ! to be eure/ 

* You had never seen her — ^how did you recog- 
nize her ? ' 

' She had on her own clothes, inscribed with 
her füll name. Besides, sir, the agents* gentle- 
man had a list of all the emigrants in the '^ Queen 
of the Wave,^' and so had Benjamin Swain, who 
was with 'em in the boat, and this poor creature 
corresponded with their description and hevery 
think. Oh yes^ sir, it's Jane Ellis: there's no 
call to doubt it. And it would have been much 
wiser if the Lord had saved my poor man^ who 
could have worked for a bit of bread for me, 
instead of a senseless woman who ainH no use to 
nobody/ 

*Hush, hush,' Said Fane. Her irreverence 
jarred upon his feelings. ^ Teil me all you know 
about it. Did the man Swain swear this woman 
was Jane Ellis P ' 

* La, sir, he'd no call to swear, and how should 
he know P But all I heard I heard from him.' 
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* Where is he to be found^ tlieii P ' 

' He used to be about the docks ; but be's 
down Greenwich way now, sir. He's been tried 
temble with the rheumatics lately, poor dear/ 

* Can you glve me his address P ' 

* That I can't, sir ; but they^ll teil you at the 
^orsepital. I think he bides along of his son-in- 
law, the boat-builder ; but he's well known, is 
Benjamin Swain. Any one will teil you where to 
find him/ 

* Then you can teil me nothing more ? ' 

* IVe told all I know, sir. And if you could 
give the poor gal a little comfort now and then 
for the sake of them as is gone, sir, ^twould be a 
rale charity, that it would/ 

He muttered something in reply as he re- 
warded the old woman far above her highest ex- 
pectationsy and passed out once more into the now 
dusky street. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



THE SAILOR's TESTIMONY. 



TTTHEN Laurence Fane stood once more out- 
* ■ side the foul precincts of Virgin's Court, 
he stopped for a moment and considered what he 
should do next. It was too late to think of going' 
down to Greenwich that night, and he could not 
go h-ome. 

As he thought of Margarita's trusting &,ce,. 
and his child's innocent smiles, a fierce feeling al- 
most of antipathy to everything which complicated 
his present position seemed to rise up within him, 
and he feit he could pass the night any where but 
with those who were familiär with his past and his 
present, but had no knowledge of the fearf ul bridge 
which connected them in bis mind. So he sent 
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liis wife a telegram to say that business detained 
him where he was, and he should not retum that 
night. And then he went and spent the long, 
miserable hours at a neighbouring hotel, Walking 
up and down the room provided for him, and try- 
ing by the most illogical of arguments to convince 
himself that he was on a wild-goose chase, that his 
fears were utterly unfounded, and that he should 
live to laugh at the foUy that now possessed him ; 
yet the mad woman's face^ that one vacuous gaze 
she gave him, out of wide-open blue eyes, haunted 
him aU night long. He put out the Kght, but 
it stared at him through the darkness with melan- 
choly reproach, tili, what with regret and unoer- 
tainty and fear combined, he feit as though he 
were going wild. 

As soon as ever it was possible the following 
moming he went down to Greenwich, and found, 
as Meg Brandrip had assured him, no difficulty 
in tracing the whereabouts of Benjamin Swain. 
The boat-building son-in-law, who was working 
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ia lu8 yard by the river-side, received him with 
courtesy^ and conducted him at once into the prer 
sence of the old sailor. 

* You'll find the old gentleman mortal bad, sir. 
He hasn't moved out of his arm cheer for the last 
twelve months, but he keeps up his speerits^ he do, 
and allays glad to see an old fnend. Here^ gov- 
nor/ he continued by way of introduction, ^here's 
a gentleman as know'd you a few years ago come 
to have a spell o' talk. It'll cheer ye np a bit to 
see him, won't it now ? ' 

' I dessay it will, Bill. I dessay it will, though 
I can't say as I remembers the gentleman's face,* 
said old Swain, who was completely crippled by 
rheimiatic gout. 

* I was in the " Queen of the Wave '^ when 
she bumt,' replied Fane slowly. ^You com- 
manded the long-boat,^ which was driven out 
to sea, and picked up by a Spanish vessel, and 
a month afterwards you came home by Calais 
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with tlie rest of the passengers and crew, and 
I came to meet you at Dover, and spoke to 
you/ 

* Lor bless you, sir — ^in course you did — ^and 
you had a sad loss — I remember tliat too, and it's 
often I thought on it since/ said tlie old saflor, 
dravring his cuff across his eyes. ' A pretty dßar, 
and to go tlie bottom, like that, with her baby and 
all. Well ! I hope tbe Lord's been good to you, 
sir, and youVe got anotber maybe by this time, 
and little uns a growing up about your knee — I 
hope you have/ 

*Thank you, my friend/ retumed Fane. 
(They were alone by this time.) * As it happens, 
IVe come down here expressly to talk to you 
about that sad time. Swain ! I am very unhappy 
about my poor wife. I cannot feel quite certain 
that she died.' 

^ Not certain ! ' exclaimed Swain, with sur- 
prise, — ' Lor bless you, sir ! what cotild be more 
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•certain ? I saw her die, pretty dear, with ihese 
two eyes/ 

* But are you eure the woman you saw die 
was my wife P You took lier from my arms in 
the dead of night, wrapped in a blanket. You 
iiold me you never saw her face. In the confusion 
and the hurry may you not have mistaken another 
person for her P ' 

* Why, sir, you puts me all in a flurry. How 
•could that be ? It^s true I finds myself the next 
moming in a boat füll of men and women, who 
was mostly strangers to me, and that they was too 
«ick, and tearful, and troubled-like, poor things, 
to talk or teil their names ; but you know which 
of 'em came ashore, sir. You saw the correct list 
of 'em, and your poor lady wasn't amongst 'em, 
was she, now P ' 

' No ! no ! of course not. But there were 
one or two who could not answer for themselves. 
There was one called Jane Ellis, for instance, what 
became of her ? ' 
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* Well, now, that's stränge that you should 
mention Jane Ellis/ said tHe old sailor, with a 
look of intelligenee, * because she is about the only 
one Vye seen since of all of 'em, Sbe was a 
pretty creetur, sir, as ever you see, but sbe came 
by an accident on board the boat, and sbe never 
bad ber senses after. Sbe^s in tbe lunatic asylum 
at ' 

* How did she lose her senses ? ^ 

< Well ! I opino it happened arter this 
fashion/ replied Swain solemnly. ■ I see 'er the 
next moming a lying in her night-dress like a 
dead thing« and when I asked how it came about, 
the others told me that she had been hit on the 
head by a falling spar directly after I'd put her in 
the boat the night afore and hadnH moved since. 
And no more did she move tili arter she was 
aboard the Spanisher, and then she talked the 
same nonsense she's done ever since/ 

* But how did you know she was Jane Ellis P * 

* I don't know how I'm to answer you that 
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question, sir. It never Struck ine afore. Bat her 
clothes was marked with the name, if I remember 
rights when she came ashore/ 

* You said just now she was in her night-dress/ 

* So she wor, sir, at first» So most of ^em. wor, 
but some of the women had their bundles in 
their hands and I suppose this poor gal bad 
hers/ 

' Then the women may have dressed her in the 
clothes that lay nearest to her, without knowing^ 
if they were her own or not/ said Fane excitedly. 

*Very like, sir.' 

* Swain ! you must teil me more. What was 
the woman like — ^who died — ^whom you believe to 
have been my wife P ' 

* Fair — ^and delicate-looking^ sir — ^tall, I ahould 
say, when standing — ^blue eyes or grey eyes — ' 
something of that mixture — and rather spare 
about the body/ 

*But my wife was not "spare.'* She was 
very plump.* 
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' Site may hare been when she was put into 
the'boat, sir, but you ioa't know how a few days* 
anxiety and starvation pulls down a creature. 
She was spare enough wben she died^ poor thing, 
that I'll take my oath on.' Fane groaned aloud. 

' I must know mor^ ; I mmt have some better 
ground to go on, Swain ! I was in the lunatic 

asylum at yesterday — ^and I dö not beKeve 

tho woman they have there is Jane ElUs/ 

Swain looked at the Speaker in the most utter 
amazement. 

* Not Jane Ellis, sir ! Who shoidd she be 
thenP' 

* I cannot teil for certain. But I believe — ^I 
think — I do not know what to think — ^I am half 
mad myself with doubt and uncertainty. Swain, 
was there nothing — nothing on this woman by 
which she might have been recognized P What 
became of her night-dress ? Had she no rings 
on her fingers P ^ 

* I don't know what became of the night-gown^ 
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sir, but slie Lad a ring or two, if I remember 
rigbtly. She is a married woman^ you know, sir, 
and ehe wore her wedding ring, poor creetur, and 
another a top of it/ 

' Tes, yes ; what was tbat like ? ' exclaimed 
bis bearer impatiently. 

' Well, I don^t know as I can describe it 
properly, but it was a twisty one, and I think it 
bad coloured stones or summat coloured on. it, but 
I ain't sure/ 

'Wbobasit?' 

^ I suppose Jane bas it berself. Sbe took it 
along with ber to tbe asylum. But perbaps tbey 
took it from ber for ber keep. I can't say. It 
may be tbe rules. But you could inquire, sir/ 

* And tbis is all — ^positively all P * 

' Tbat's all, sir, and if it ain't satisfactory I*m 
sorry for it. But tbere ain't no question in my 
own mind but tbat your poor lady was lost, seeing 
I lowered ber body into tbe water myself ; and 
4;bere sbe was, in ber nigbt-gown, dressed just I 
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suppose as you give her to me, with a red hanker-^ 
eher knotted round her thrpat/ 

'My wife had no handkerchief round her 
throat/ interposed Fane quickly. 

' Ah, then, I suppose some kind creetur lent it 
her afterwards. But she looked very peacefiil and 
happy, sir, as if all her trouble were ended ; and I 
hope when it please the Lord to call you and me 
home that we'll be found as fit for heaven, as I'm 
sure she was/ 

'Amen/ said Fane. He was silent for a 
moment, and then he rose. 

' Thank you, Swain, for all you have told me. 
I shall go back to London now.^ 

' I hope you won't let it distress you afresh, 
sir. Why, it must be nigh upon seven years ago 
now. Too long a time for fretting, though IVe 
never been to sea since that day. It regulär laid 
me up.' 

He shook hands with the old sailor and re» 
traced his steps. He had one more object in 
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riew now ; if possible^ to see the ring which Jane 
Ellis was Said to have wom above her wedding 
ring. A pauper emigrant with a guard ring ! 
The idea was absurd. And knocking at his heart 
meanwhile^ was the recoUection of another ring 
— a mere trifle with A. E. I. ti'aced in blue 
enamel on it — ^which he had given to Daisy 
on the last Christmas Day which they had spent 
together. 

Arrived in town, his destination was once 
more the lunatic asylmn. As he walked there^ 
his agitation became so extreme that he was 
fearful of betraying it. He conld feel the trem- 
bling of his limbs, the nervous chattering of his 
teeth, and fought like a lion against the rising 
emotion. 

^ I mnst be calm — I must be cahn ' — ^he kept 
on repeating to himself as he thonght of what lay 
before him. When he reached the asylum, he 
asked at once to see the matron, and his order 
of admission gained him ready access to the 
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female ward. Of oourse^ the object of his former 
visit Lad found its way to Mrs Manners' ears, 
and the report that * Janie had been recognized 
as a long lost friend^ a relation of a real lady 
and gentleman/ was already current througli the 
establishment. 

As Fane entered the ward^ the matron ap- 
proached him^ smiling and communicative. 

' Janie's very lively this moming^ sir. She's 
got over her nurse's absence much better than I 
thought she would ; and she's been amusing her- 
seif all day with her " doll/^ as we call it/ and 
fihe pointed to where the mad girl sat on the floor, 
rocking backwards and forwardis a bündle' of 
rags^ and crooning to it as thougb it were a 
child. 

Fane^s blood ourdled as he looked at her. The 
Position^ the action^ above all^ the soft low voice^ 
recalled so powerfully and so painfully a scene 
which he had witnessed but too often. 

' Don't^ donH/ he said fainüy with his hands 
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pressed upon his eyes. ' Take her away ; I can* 
\iiot look at her/ 

' Lor ! and we think slie looks so natural a 
nursing of it/ replied the matron, rather affironted-^ 
ly. 'But what business do you please to haye 
with me this moming, sir P ' 

* I tliink, I fancy/ he stammered, ' that I 
have Seen Jane Ellis somewliere before. Sbe 
is very like — in fact — an cid friend, or^ rela- 
tive/ 

' Ob ! Mr Goodman bave told me all about it, 
sir ; and I am sure I bope it may be so ; for 
tbougb tbey bave every care taken öf tbem 
here, yet of course it isn^t like bome as you 
may say, and its bardly to be expected as it 
sbould be/ 

' jN"o, no, of course ; but my business is, I have 
Seen an old sailor this moming — a Mr Swain, who 
knew Jane Ellis before she came to this asylum, 
and he says she wore a second ring above her 
wedding ring when she came here, and I thou^ht 
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if I could see that I might perhaps recognize it as 
— as * 

' In course, sir ; and so you shall see it, for I*ve 
got it safe and sound. You seewlien I first came 
here, janie, slie used to wear it, but slie got to 
give it away to every stranger tliat came into the 
place, and that made so mucli confusion and 
quarrelling I was forced to take it from her, 
thougli it^s altogether against my rules to deprive 
them of anything. Mary,' she continued to one 
of the assistant nurses, ^go to my room, and bring 
ine the workbox that Stands on my ehest of 
drawers. jN"ow, look sharp ; do ! ' 

The younger woman retumed almost immedi-» 
ately, and the ring was placed in Laurence's 
hands. 

He gazed at it with swimming eyes. Not 
only had it * A.E.I/ inlaid on it in blue enamel, 
but inside the golden circle was scratched (he had 
scratched the letters himself with the point of a 
pair of scissors) ' D. from L/ 
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' Is tlmt the ring, sir ? ' demanded the matron^ 
inquisitively. 

* It is the ring ! * he answered slowly. He 
ihrew it back into the work-box^ and Walking up 
to the mad girl with the deliberate determinatioii 
of one Walking to his death, pushed back the hair 
from her forehead. There was the blue mark 
which she had bome from chüdhood. 

' Margarita ! ' he exclaimed^ passionately. 
' Do not you remember ine ? * 

i 

She stared up into his face vacantly. 

* Hush ! ^ she said in a prolonged whisper, ^ it 
is asleep ! ' and commenced to rock her bündle of 
rags to and fro again. 

He didn't know what to think^ to say, or to 
do. He had a wild impulse to clasp her in his 
arms and weep over her^ bat he knew he was 
surrounded by strangers, and that even though 
the grave had yielded up its dead, he must com* 
inand himself. Besides, an awful fear had seized 
him, a trembling horror that made him feel as 
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though he must run away at once, and never 
again re-view that place of torment. 

What he did do was to draw himself up to 
his füll height and turn a face^ blanched with 
pain^ upon ihe matron. 

' I shall come again. You will hear from me 
again/ he muttered in an indistinct manner^ and 
made the best of his way outside. When he 
arrived there he looked around and tried to con- 
fiider what he should do next. 

There was but one course open to him. 

To go home and teil it all to Margarita ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



HOME WITH THE NEWS. 



A S soon as he had made up bis mind to retum 
"^■^ home he did so with all speed, and the early 
partofthe aftemoon found him standing before 
his own door. The servant who opened it stared 
in silent surprise at the haggard appearance which 
his master presented ; for want of rest and food, 
combined with the shock he had received, had 
added ten years in one night to the Hfe of Lau- 
rence Fane. 

He staggered blindly into the hall, and groped 
his way towards the library. Instinct told hina 
that Margarita would be waiting for him there. 
He was not mistaken. At his approach she rose 
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from her seat beside the fire and advanced to 
meet him. 

* My Laurence ! ^ she cried tenderly, as slie 
caiight siglit of his altered demeanour^ and 
stretched out her arms towards him. He feil 
into them^ almost as helpless as a child. Weary 
in mind and body— torn asunder by the conflict 
of his feelings^ the wretched man had yet power 
to ^knowledge that here was his home — ^his peace 
—his resting-place, and he came to it as naturally 
as the tired infant seeks its mother^s breast, 

Margarita drew him to her closely. He burst 
into tears. 

^ My dearest ! what is the matter P ' she said, 
in a tone of alarm. 

* Matter ! If you but knew. Forgive me, 
Margarita^ for this weakness ; but you will, when 
I have explained all. Yet how to teil you P ' 

*You need not, Laurence/ said the sweet 
«olemn voiee above his stricken head. ■ I know it 
alreadf/,^ 
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* Tou know that— that — She- 



' That 8he lives ! Tes, Laurence, I know it, 
and I ]rm too — ^live — ^because I know your grief 
at this &tid error will be greater than my own — 
your bürden heavier to bear. Ob, my belored, 
during tbese sad hours of Separation I baye been 
tbinking it all over, and praying for light to be 
granted ns upon tbe subject, and I can seo 
already tbat it might baye been still worse, and 
tbank God tbat you and I are innocent of blame/ 
' Margarita, bow long bave you known it P ' 
' Not twelve bours. At first sigbt it was only 
tbe look — tbe expression, tbat caugbt my eye and 
woke a sorrowful remembrance. Testerday I 
found furtber evidence in tbe marks about her 
person, but it was not tili your prolonged and 
inexplicable absence told me tbat you too mtist 
bave Seen and recognized ber, tbat I feit con* 
vinced. God gave me tbe conviction to make 
tbe sbock of tbis meeting less t.errible, tbat it 
was she, our poor darling, wbom we mourned as 
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dead^ that I had seen and spoken with. But oh, 
Laurence, what a fearfui Situation in which. to 
find her. How terribly sad to see her as she is ! 
What is the cause of it all ? How did it come 
about P ' 

He groaned, and could not answer. 

' Do not be afraid to teil me, dearest. It is 
God's wiU, and I can bear anything which comea 
£rom Hirn. It is our lost Daisy, is it not P Our 
pretty, lively darling, changed to this sad wreck, 
with silvered hair. But how did she get there P 
Why did they teil you she was dead P ' 

He drew her head down close to his own, and 
in broken, whispered sentences^ told her every- 
thing that had been told to him, how he had 
convinced himself that from his poor wife having 
lost her senses, her person had been confounded 
with that of the pauper, Jane ElKs, and transferred 
to the lunatic asylum in her name. ' Had this 
happened but long ago/ he ended brokenly. 
'Could I have received her when the missing 
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boat came in, however wrecked in mind and 
body, bow tbankfully woidd I bave uursed her 
back to healtb and strengtb again, or cherisbed 
her bopelessly, nntil tbe end, but now — ^what can 
IdoP— Whatcanido?' 

* There is but wie tbing to do, dear Laurence. 
Thongb I can well believe sbe no more appears 
like yonr sweet, blooming Daisy to you, yet sbe is 
Daisy, remember, and being so, but one patb is 
open to you/ 

' And wbat is that, Margarita ? ' 

* To bave ber bome. To bring ber bere to her 
own rightful home, from which sbe has been so 
long debarred, and see what kindness, and com- 
fort, and old memories may not, with Heaven's 
blessing, do for her/ 

' That is like yourself, my Margarita,' he said, 
excitedly. ^ I knew you would step in, like one 
of God's angels, to my relief, and point out the 
very tbing that is most just and right, But you 
must think of yourself too, my darling ! How will 
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you be able to stand it ? Will not the constant 
sight of the poor child^s melancholy, or the sound 
of her ravings, be likely to produce some effect 
upon you ? ' 

^ Laurence ! ' 

'Ab! I know wbat you would say; that you 
loved her from the beginning and you shall love 
her to tbe end; and I know, too, of all the sacri- 
fice your heart is capable. But I cannot have 
your mental or physical health disturbed. Think 
how inexpressibly dear— how precious— you are 
to me, and that nothing in life can compensate 
for that which should injure you.' 

' Oh, Laurence, stop ! in mercy, stop ! ^ she 
said imploringly. 

'And yet, when I come to think of it,' he 

went on, without heeding her entreaty, 'I don't 

believe God would ever permit your work of 

charity to hurt you. If there is any chance of 

eure for her it would be beneath your care. How 

she loved you. How she looked up to — almost 
VOL. n. 17 
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worshipped you ! My poor, wounded dove ! My 
faded blossom ! If our iinited affection can restore 
you to yourself, you shall be restored/ 

* Laurence ! you are killing me ! ' cried Mar- 
garita, in a voice of agony. 

'Are you jealous even of my pity, love P ' he 
answered, tenderly. 

' Yes ! I am ! God forgive me ! I ahall be 
jealous even of your presence when I no longer 
ßhare it.' 

' No longer share ity he said hastily ; * Mar- 
garita, what do you mean P ' 

* That I must leave you, Laurence ! Hayen't 
you Seen it P Haven't you guessed it from the 
beginningp That now she has come^ this is no 
place for me/ 

' Who dare8 to say so P No place for you ! 
Tou, who are my wife— my everything/ 

'I am not — your wife — ' she answered in a 
tone of dull despair. 

Laurence Fane started to his feet. A light 
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burst on him. Her words were tnie. He had 
reached the climax of liis agony. 

Strange to say, in all the anxiety and con- 
fusion through which he had lately passed, this 
idea had never presented itself to his mind's eye. 
He had feit bitterly the recovery of poor Daisy in 
so lamentable a condition — he had foreseen a 
complication of difficulties in rendering her future 
life happy and comfortable — and he had dreaded 
breaking the news to Margarita that her cousin 
was still alive — ^but it had never Struck him that 
the wrong that they had mutually but innocently 
done her would have to be expiated by the utter 
annihilation of anything like love or happiness 
for both of them. But now he saw it all. The 
first wife's home-coming— the second wife*s out- 
going — the darkened, desolate hearth for him — 
and for Margarita a future of obloquy and shame. 

^It shall not be/ he exclaimed loudly. ^In 
the sight of God and man you are my wife, Mar- 
garita^ and I cannot part with you. I should die 
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if you were to leave me. Forgive me — ^forgive 
me^ dearest/ he contmued^ as he threw himself 
down by her side and covered her with caresses — 
*for the Position I have unintentionally jdaced 
you in, but don't talk of leaving me now, or you 
will drive me to despair/ 

'But Daisy/ she murmured, through her 
choking sobs. 

' We will provide for her, M argarita. We 
will see that she has every comfort. We will 
spend our Uves in trying to brighten her exist- 
ence. But to resign our own happiness will not 
be to add to hers. She knows nothing, poor 
thing — she remembers nothing; she will not 
thanlc US for the sacrifice/ 

*0h, Laurence, do not tempt me. You do 
. not know how weak I am. How the devil has 
been fighting with me all night long.' 

* I do not tempt you, love. I only teil you 
the piain truth. I will take the poor ohild away 
and put her imder some kind person's care in the 
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coimtry, and no one will be the wiser, Margarita. 
She can still pass under the name of Jane EUis. 
Who will guess the truth ? ' 

* Oursekes/ said Margarita, solemnly, * and 
Crocl. Oh, Laurence, do you think we could do 
this and live as we have done, in peace and com- 
fort ? Our happy home wonld be transformed 
into a place of torment, where, partners in gnilt, 
we might even come firom suspecting to hating 
one another/ 

^ How could that ever be ? Darling, thia 
misery is making you beside yourself. But if 
our mutual happiness is of so little consequence^ 
think of our child/ 

Margarita shuddered and closed her eyes. 

* She is not only our child,* she said at length, 
' she is God's child too. He knew all the oireum- 
stances of our case, and yet He sent her. It must 
have been for some wise purpose of His own. No ! 
Laurence, the thought of our child does not shake 
me. Her Father in heaven will look after her/ 
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*You seem to find it easy/ said Laurence, 
monrnftdly. 

* Oh, no ! Oh, no ! if you only knew, if you 
could only see,' she commenced sobbing, and then, 
overwhelmed by her own thoughts, she went on 
passionately, * Laurence ! Laurence ! my own, my 
love, my hnsband! Oh, God! My heart will 

break ! My heart will break ! ' 

» « « « » 

So they wept, those two wounded hearts, to- 
gether. Let the God who sent the tears alone bo 
witness to them. 
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